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The hills are bright with maples yet; 
But down the level land 

The beech leaves rustle In the wind 
As dry and brown as sand, 


The clouds in bars of rusty red 
Along the hill tops glow, 

And in the still sharp alr the frost 
Is like a dream of snow. 


The berries of the briar-rose 
Have lost their rounded pride, 
The bitter-sweet chrysanthemums 
Are drooping heavy-eyed, 


The cricket grows more friendly now, 
The dormouse sly and wise 

Hiding away in the disgrace 
Of nature from men’s eyes. 


The pigeons in black, wavering lines, 
Are ewinging tow'rd the sun ; 

Aud all the wide and withered fields 
Proclaim the Summer done, 


His store of nuts and acorns now 
rhe squirrel hastes to gain, 

And sets his house in order for 
The Winter’s dreary reign, 


'Tis time to light the evening fire 
io read good books, to sing 
The low and lovely songs that breathe 
Of the eternal Spring. 
ee ee 


The Lights of Rockby. 
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CHAPTER IIL—[contTinvuEb. ] 
\" © more lonely, silent evening hours,”’ 
L\ said Lottie, softly; ‘‘my music shall 


talc to ne as people never can, always in | 


sympathy with my moods, always quick to 
cheer or soothe; now, I believe I can be 
happy.”’ 


Aftor this, Lottie spent many hours beau- | 
tifying her retreat with flowers, which she | 


had coaxed to grow, and the tasteful dis- 
play of much pretty fancy-work at which 
her quick taper fingers were always very 
busy. 

Large suowy anti-macassars covered the 
stiff-backed chairs, and her busy brain 
quickly planned how to bide the faded 
front of the piano with the same work. 

Nothing seemed wanting in the room but 
drapery to the long bare window ; this was 
provided by the servant, who took down 
S80i1e really handsome, classical-looking 
hangings from a disused room for the pur- 
pore, 

Then Lottie got down her few achwool- 
treasures, prettily-bound books, tasteful 
boxes, piles of neatly-covered music, a 
portiolio of drawings, and an album, 

Then, dusty and tired, she discovered a 
rentin thesquare of -Turkey carpet, and 


knelt down to remedy this misfortune, | 


Singing over her work. 

She was interrupted by her cousin, who 
put his head into the duor to say that his 
fa\uer desired her to write some letters for 
him, 

Lottie lifted her dirty face in supreme 
tig humor, aud invited him into her par- 
or, 

He fooked round in amazement, wonder- 
‘ng What witchery had been at work to 80 
transform the apartinent. 

That evening Lottie sat in her room and 


wWakened the échoes of the quiet home by 
? m . 
‘46 Inusic of her fresh sweet voice singing 
a 
* #:l6r 80ng, till the servants w Cc 
“ 1S8eI 
oor, Prince; what a 8} 


‘he girl has, full and throbbing as a 
_ aring lark, Ab! lad; it recalls your wio- 
“er to bear again the music of a woman's 


VOice in this Unlucky bouse.”’ 


a 


{| “What an awful night,” said Lottie, as a 
| couple of hours later she stood by ber un- 
i Cle’s side in the observatory. “How the 
sky scowls, and what whispered threats 
the winds speuk ; let us draw the curtains, 
uncle, and play at cards; I am sure we 
suall have a dreadful storm soon, and you 
know how that worries you. 
sea ‘shows fits teeth,’ as the tisher-folk 
say.’”’ 

Then ina ful! rich tone she sang a line 
of 

‘The troubled sea ran mountains high.’ 

“T wish Prince would come home," said 
the old man, witb a little shudder. 

“But be is always out rough nights, you 
know, unole,”’ 

‘How do you know that girl? ‘ asked he, 
turning fiercely upon her. y 

“IT only know what Maggie had said.” 

“Maggie isa chattering fool, a meddling 
magpie. Do not encourage her gossip ; 
Prince is all that is good and honest.”’ 

‘No one said otherwise, uncle; I am very 


come to your old seat by the fire. Shall I 
inix you some grog, aud light your pipe ? 
That is right now; I know you are pleased 
again. ‘Toll nesomething about the stars ; 
next to seeing them it is good to hear about 
them.”’ 

The girl settled 





herself like a pretty 
brown bird at his feet, and crew the old 
man on to talk of his studies so that he 
should not notice the distant warning of 
the winds, 

Just as the storm burst, Prince came in 
with the first full drops glittering on bis 
face. 

“Thank God you are returned, Prince,”’ 
said his futher, huskily. ‘‘Were the red 
| lights showing when you passed, eh, lad?” 
Yes sir, like acriimson flower.” 

“That is good ; come lad, fill your pipe, 
and the lassie here will light it and imix 
sone grog, won't you Lottie ?”’ 

“Certainly, sir, if you wish it.” 

And Lottie complied, pulling away at the 
pipe till it glowed with a pleasant aroma; 
then she passed it gravely to her cousin, 
with no sign of coquetry, though she had 
made the mort fetching picture imaginable 
with the giow of the pipe lighting up her 
brown face and critmeoned cheeks. 

She mixed her cousin some brandy 
water, and passed it to hin silently. 

After this she collected her work together 
and said “good-night,’’ passing into ber lit- 
“tle room instead of going, a8 usual, straight 

to bed. 

She wanted to put her work into its pro- 
per place, and, after doing 80, she sat down 
by the window inthe dark to wateh the 
storin, which lit the old garden with a weird 
unearthly light. 

After sitting there for some time, lost in 
thought, Lottie heard the sound of angry, 
tierce discussion. 

Remembering how ill uncle had 
looked that night, Lottie crept out into tho 
hall like one of the night shadows, and 
passed softly to the door of her uncle’s 


and 


her 


room, | 

It was unlatehed and gave way quietly 
beneath her band. 

She passed softly into the room, which 
was all in Shadow, save tor where behind 
the large screen the lamp threw a mellow 
light. 

The sound of her own 
to pause In her onward way and listen witb 


naine caused her 


compressed lips, and with her bands 

clasped tight across her beat ng beart. Her 
Lis ex j tone was say 
} Bpiris t t ae lad 


wolnan in ber. When her wid »pwed 1no- 
ther died, leaving Ler to my guardianship, 
she lett a large sum settled in yearly pay- 


Hie 


1, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress. 


See how the | 


sorry I have vexed you; forgive me, and | 


| ments upon ine forthe child's support. On 

that money, sparing some to her, we have 
lived for years. Your aunc was a generous 
hearted woman who loved you like a son 
when you were a delicate comely lad, and, 
out of her love for you, she found it in her 
heart to proinise her girl to you in mar- 
riage, so that the entail of this fine old place 
| should, after all, through wvour wife, revert 
to you.”’ 

“I do not see how the old place can only 
cone to me through her, and I swear I will 
not marry ber. I am your son, and 80 by 
law the place must come to me, as 
well as the farm, though 
devilish little. 
ine into marrying that girl.” 

“That girl will havea large fortune, let 
| metell you when she is twenty-one, and 

you will be penniless,’ 
“Bah! I don't believe you, I can't see 
| the reason in all this; and, once for all, I 
don’t intend to marry against my inclina- 
| tion.” 
| 


regret this when I ain gone; but to leave 

| this girl out of the question, when do you 
inten] to break with that wicked lot?" 
Here his voice sank to such an 
whisper that Lottie could not catch 
name, 


the 


“You are a fool, a stubborn fool, and will | 
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room, there caine a knock at the hall-door, 
and, as Prince was just about to go out with 
his gun, he opened it. 

Lottie's steps were urrested by a voicesbe 
well knew, saying— 

“Be good enough to give this to Mise 
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| Lottiemere, with my coinpliments.” 


A quick curse leap to Prince's lips, for the 
visitor was none other than the young 
coastguard officer. 

Without a word, Prince slammed the 


| door in his face. 


they are worth | 
You tell me thisto frighten | 


An ill-tempered kick on the stout door- 
panel testified tothe young fellow’s dis- 
gust. 

Lottie sprang forward, saying to Prince, 
“You unmannerly boor!’ And, with ner. 
vous haste, unfastened the door and ran 
out, the wind lifting her dark hair froin her 
forehead, ond inflating her holland skirts, 
her eyes blazing and her cheeks the hue of 
a damask rose. 

She sped on, and quickly overtook her 
friend. 

He paused, as she reached 
breathless] y— 

“Ob! how can I oxpress iny annoyance at 


him, saying, 


| your reception by my cousin? Tell ine what 


indistinct | 


it is you want?” 
The young coastguard took her hand,and 


| replied pleasantl y— 


“T tell you, lad, they will ruin you. The | 


wrecks just here are becoming notorious, 
The last storin we had the iights of Rockby 
were pat eut, and since then aman has 
kept watch. See,’’—this was said signiti- 
cantly,—“‘that they are not put out again,or 
by my gonl, though yousare my own son 
I'll disclose all.” 

“Do I not tell you, father, I am innocent 
of any plots or plans with those you call 
my friends ?”’ 

“Well, then, where do you spend your 
evenings, or rather nights ?”’ 

‘T ain not at liberty to tell you. 
liar, as you well know, sir, and I should 
have fancied that my father tight have 
found it in his heart to trust me. Will you 
believe me if I swear it?” 

“No, no, lad; 1f your word is false your 
be trusted. Let the matter 
bear no more from to- 


I am no 


oath mnay not 
rest now, I can 
night.’’ 

A silence fell upon them, during which 
Lottie could bear her cousin puffing away 
at J.is pipe fiercely, and her heart beat so 
loud she feared it would betray her. 

At last, only just in time to save 
herself from discovery, she found courage 
to creep off. 

Hiding in the shadow of the staircase, she 
saw her cousin pass up to his rooin with a 
darkly brooding face. 

Poor Lottie, ier heart was very sad just 
now, and her days were weary, for her un- 
cle was impatient, exacting, and peevish, 
wearing both to inind and body, and Lottie 
was but a voung girl to whotmn sunshine and 
fresh air were very teinpting. 

The kind old doctor looked on the hag- 
gard young tace pitifully, as he caine day 
after day to liis patients, and suggested to 
Mr. Rockby that be should have a nurse; 
but this the oid gentleman positively re- 
fused to do. 

He consented however, to having Maggie 
partofthe day and night, providing she 
gave her sacred promise not to gossip; so 
Lottie still had her breezy stroll on the 
high cliff walk, and, now and then, Prince, 
touched by ber pale looks, took her on the 
sea foralong delightful row, over shim- 
inerlng Bunlit water, when they were both 
but felt the better for 


very julet each 


A surely s 
ad falien to her lot to perform w 
man's hardest, noblest work. 
One tres bright morning, as Lottie 


crossed the hall to go to her little sitting- 


“Well, the fact is | have missed seeing 
you for days, and at first thought you must 
be fll; but I dined with Doctor Sefton last 
evening—we are distantly connected, —and 
he mentioned your uncle's ilinessand your 
worn looka, saying he believed you were 


| moped to death! As it was not likely you 


had any new books or music, I took the 
iiberty of bringing you these,’ pointing to 
a large untidy parcel ashespoke. Then he 
continued. “I bave a dearold mother who 
posts 116 down all the fresh literature, 
fancying I find this out-of-the-way piace 
dull, as indeed I do; and I have also a sis. 
ter who sends ine new songs and music; 80 
I packed up a parcel for you. But that cub 
ofacousin of yours did not give me a 
chance to leave thein for you.” 

The sight of such heaped-up treasuros as 
he oflered was too inuch for Lottie to resist, 
so she took them with many thanks, and a 
face which showed the prettiest thanks 
ofall, and, after a warm handshake, ran 
back to the house, shut herself in her room 
and sat down on the floor with her treasures 
strewed about her ; she soon lost count 
of tiine in their perusal, 

* * * * « ” aa 

“Whatatroubled beat the 
vight! How its huge heart 
throbs like one in distress, I 
lasing itself into a rage. 
the long night.” 

Lottie was waiting by the window in her 
room, till Maggie should sumimon her to 
pour out ber uncle’s tea. 

He had seemed better ail day, and Lottie 


ail 


sea has to- 
heaves and 
feel that it is 


Ol! how I dread 


| had hoped for a good night's rest; now the 


storm coming vn banished ber thoughts of 
repose. 

After she had seen him quietlv settled 
among his pillows, she was about to sit 
down by the fire when bis querulous voice 
bade ber go and sing for him, and leave the 
doors open #0 that the inelody might reach 
hitn, 

Lottie coinplied, and in another moment 
the quick stirring Larimony of the old song, 
‘There's nae luck about the house,”’ 
Callie. 


**Floated afar or 


There « 


the stillness, 


ime a r lay 


ure; so touched was 


found ttin hw heart to enter the rooin, and 


tell herthatthe inusic was ploagant, ave, 


and even asked Ler if she knew a cou) pan- 
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ion song his mother used to sing, called 
**To-norrow !"" 

She with a few soft chords, paased on to 
the song be desired. 

At its close Prince was silent, and 
room had grown quite dark. 

They went into Mr. Rockby's rooin, 
blinking at the light which Maggie had just 
placed behind the shadow of the bed cur. 
tains, eo that the light should not fall full 
upon the sick inan, who turned his wan 
face towards Lottiv, and thanked her fo the 
pleasure she had afforded him. 

Prince eat incodily by bis father; then 
with an abrupt “Good-night !""be was about 
to leave but bis father’s tuploring voice 


the 


stayed him on the threshold, as he begged | 


him notto go out that night. Two hasty 
atrides brought him back to bis father's side 
as he said — 

“Come, father, don’t let us go over the 
old ground again to-night. 1 tell you I 
moat zo out; Lawear J yo to do no wrong.” 

He took the alck tmnan’ahand as he spoke; 
then anid softly, so that Lottie could hardly 
hear hiin— 

“Do you like meno little, sir, that you 
will send ine out wretched 7’ 

‘*No, no, lad, go out; mnay God guard you 
for I cannot.”’ 

Alter his son was gone, the old tan lay 
quiet with a look of great weariness upon 
his face, a look which stirred Lottie'’s heart 
with couppassion. 

It had been arranged that Maggie should 
tend the sick man during the night; so, 
after awhile, seeing he was quite coimforta- 
ble, Lottie left hii, feeling tired out and 
wretched spirits, 

Directly ber head was on the pillow she 
foll fast asleep; and then, after what seemed 
toher a space of dreamlees repose, the 
dreain which had come to her like a warn- 
Ing on ber journey from town returned to 
her with such distinctness that it seemed a 
vivid reality; #0 real, 80 startling, that with- 
outan effort of will she awoke, and lay in 
shuddering dread in her bed, afraid to turn 
her shrinking eyes upon thewindow to have 
her feara contirimed, 

At last she compelled ber eyes to the win- 
dow. 

The wind blew shrill and loud, with now 
and then a sobbing dying cadence. 

White wind-clouds trooped like frighten- 
edaspirite betore the sickly pallor olf the 
moon; aod, bigh on the heights of Rockby, 
gleaned the ruddy signal lights. 

Obl the exquisite relief, the rapturous 
gratitude, that it was buta dream! Lottie 


raised berselfon her elbow to “inake assur. | 


ance doubly sure.”’ 

Hark to the ininute gun at sea! 

How dark the room seemed, and 
dense the shadow which surrounded it like 
the visible personification of silence. Then 
ayain the shriek of the north wind, and the 
sound of the raging sea, 

God helpthe poor souls cast upon its piti- 
Jess bosom ! 

She would alip down and cover her head 
she thought lest she should hear their crica 
above the storus. 

Then she took another look towards the 
red lights; how clearly they glowed and 
twinkled,as though gleesome with the sight 
of the tempenst! 

Had she gone mad ? 

Or did her eves belie their use ? 

Surely, while she looked,the ruddy lights 
died out. 

Swift as the sound 
shook her lids, she sprang out of 
eagerly looked at the spot. 

Alb! ber dream was true; the 
of Rockby no longer illuminated 
tops! 

Quick as she always was, to-night she out- 
sped herself. 

It was but the work of a momentto thrust 
on # pairot slippers, take ber ulster with ite 
erungon-lined hood, and, placing a candle 
in one pocket and a box of matches in an- 
other, she quietly went down stairs, and 
slipped with imatehless silence and, haste 
out into the roaring night. 

How the wind tore at her, leaping on her 
as though ridiculing her puny strength! 

Deafened, blinded, borne down and beat- 
en back, still she struggled on, supported 
by an intense excitement and a teeling of 
courage which inade her sbriek to the wina 
to ease her bursting heart end brain. 

On, on she struggled. 

Ob! thank God, it is not far now, and the 
wind lulls as though astounded by her 
bravery. 

The moon leaps froin 
clouds, and shows just abead, clearly de- 
fined againstthe sky, the signal-box and 
the steep Jadder which leads to it, and far 
away, fighting with the hills and valleys of 
the sea for dear life, the doomed ship. 

With one pleading ‘God help me! Lot- 
tie grasped the ladder and was about to 
ascend, when the wind caught her, stopped 
her breath and compelled ber to rest a sec- 
ond; then wile there wasalu'l in the 
awful uproar, she sprang up the ladder like 
a lainplighter. 

She knew well where she was going, for 
she had been shown ali the machinery of 
the little crib one sunny imorhing by her 
friend the coastguard. 


of surprise which 
bed and 


red lights 
the clitf- 


behind a bank of 


It was but a tiny place, and, as she 
crawled in at the door, she touched some- 
one huddled upon the floor, and to her 
borror her hand was covered with some 


sticky fluid which ber beaving heart told her 


was blood. 

Shrinking against the wall of the box,she 
turned her back tothe d r and str kK A 
match, and, not ar yt + 

t for the A ihe t . with thi. yreatest 
es pat ghted = the ree red lawinps 

wh) sent t war v CALS A ss 
wav oa. 


Sh nent witb c.iosed eyes to 


knelt beside the pros- 


» paused a in 


gain courage, and 


trate man on the floor, and by dintof great | 


how | 


- ——— — 


exertion succeeded in turning him on his 
back ; then rolling up a rug which lay one 
stool to form a pillow, she lifted the ghostly 
bead upon it and looked for soine means of 
restoring life. 

A carpet bag bung upon a nail; with an 
exclamation of reliei she took it down, re- 
mem bering now how the young coastguard 
had inforined ber that was bis cupboard, in 
which be kept comforts for bie long night's 
vigils which caine to bis turn at times. 

y standing on achair she managed to 
get it, and found that it contained a bottle 


| of brandy, cigars, and other matters, also a 


steinless wineglass. 
She inanaged to pour some down the 
wounded tnan’s throat, 
Then she found by wiping the 
the face that it was none other than 


blood off 
her 


friend the coastguard, and that the blood 


| for she fell forward 


was pouring froin a fearful wound on the 
temple; tearing off a stripot calico fromthe 
skirt of her night-dress, she managed to 
bandage the wound, and againtried to re- 


store life to the young ian, and this time | 


succeeded, for he opened his eyes in a dazed 
way and asked somewhat uninteiligibly, 
“Whatin Heaven's nae was the tnatter 
with him? Avod where on earth was he?” 
Suddenly a thought struck him, and he 
staggered to his tect, exclaiming in a wild 
tone— 

“] remember now. Good God! the signal 
ligghtal"’ 

“They are burning, ''said Lottie. 
control yourself, and tell me, how 
happen?” 

Stull in 
sail — 

“T had just trimmed the lights afresh, for 
a storia wee brewing and aship was visible 
when a fearful blow struck ime down. I 
grappled with my assailant, and I fancy he 


“Come, 
did it 
way, ho 


the saine bewildered 


took my marks away with bim, for I was 
mad with pain, To know ny ring mitist 
have cut his face. Well, he beat me ofl 


held in his hand, put 
left. I remember no 
was stunned. But 
out in such e garb, 


With something he 
out the lights and 
ine.e, for | SUP poOKe I 
how eame you here, 
poor child?” 

Lotue drew her ulster close about 
and told him, to look at the ship. 

The storm was abating its fury, 
ship was 6ti1] upon the sea, 

Phe coastguard wrapped the rug about | 
the brave girl,made herdrink some brandy | 
and sit still till she had recovered herself, | 
telling her meanwhile that the coastguard 
were sending off aid to the ship and that 
the lifubout was manned. 

What occurred after this Lottie knew not, | 


her 


the | 


and 


She heard afterwards from 
he had carried ber home with her bare feet, 
for her slippers had fallen off before she 
had reached the signal-box, and how, after 
all, the ship bad been wrecked,—but no 
lives lost; and 
coastguards had arrested a yang of tisher- 
folk, among them Prince, who was = dis- 
covered in Katsby's house. 

Lottie, on hearing this, sat up, saving— 

“Bring neiny clothes; IT imiust get up at 
onee. Oh! poor, poor uncle."’ 

‘There was atrial, and Prince, who 
been out on bail, surrendered to it. 

Nothing could be proved against hii, 
but Rhode Katsby’s name suftered 
soverely. 

Her tather was sentenced to penal servi- 
tude, for a fearful array of testimony was 
brought forward against him, and upon bis 
face was seen the impress of the young 
coastyuard’s ring. 

Prince was severely reprimanded, and 
released with a caution, while the other 
prisoners suffered each some term of iim- 
prisoniment. 

The shaine and misery of all 
a very bad effecton Mr. Rockby, 

lle seeined to collapse beneath the burden 
of so much anxiety, and Prince appeared 
more dogged and morose than ever, spend- 
ing most of his time from home, and, dur- 
ing the short periods when he was 
sitting sullen and silent by his father o: 
COUBID. 

Lottie was looked upon as quite a heroine 
for her bravery, and invitations came to 
her from all quarters; but she was not the 
sortofyirl to be made a lion of by the caprice 
ot the hour, so she declined all the over- 
tures of friendship and stayed by her un- 
cle’s side. 

He had grown wondrous fond of, and de- 
pendent upon, the kind-hearted gir!. 

One gloomy evening, Lottie, worn out 
with watching, fell asleep by her uncle's 
side, and he, noticing how worn and hag- 
gard the voung face had grown, felt re- 
morseful, believing her devotion to him 
had been the cause of her altered looks ; 80, 
early that night, he insisted upon her retir- 
ing; but Lottie had instractions from the 
doctor to wateh her uncle carefully for the 
next few hours, as he was not so well. 

So she humored the old man by pretend- 
ing to leave at his bidding ; bat instead of 


bad 


this had 


so doing, she sat down behind the curtains | 


and waited for him to go to sleep. 

Tears rolled down her cheeks and 
dropped unheeded on ber clasped hands, as 
she told berselfthat she was one of the 
most desolate creatures under the sun. 

She did not Know how long she had sat 
thus; perhaps she had fallen asleep, for she 
was very tired; but the sound of her uncle's 


voice aroused ber. 

She was aboutto spring up and answer 
him, when ber cousins voice arrested 
rh 7 

i vas neart ar nor 

rf, gr a) A TOCA i ar 
t »Z Ke a uM ta) SLen i 4 
in self-defence, forshe knew that these tw 
men held her fortune and her future in 


their bands. 
‘Tain glad you are come, Prince for I 
feel my hold on life loosening, but there is 


insensible. | 
Magyie how | 


there, 








before I go; much that 


much totell you 
1 fear; 


will grieve and disappoint you, 
nevertheless it must be told.” 


to gain incre composure, then Lottie heard 
ber cousin get the old inan some wine, and 
speak gently and soothingly to bin while 
he drank it; then, with a long-drawn sigh, 
the old man continued— 

“| dare say you have wondered, Prince, 
that ] have lived such a lonely, miserable 
life, shut out from my ieilow men and 
keeping you from mixing with those in 
our own station. 1 sball make all this clear 
to you now. I hope dear lad, you will try 
to bear ine patiently, and think as kindly 
as you can of the wrongs I bave done. Long 
years ago I moved in the gay circle of fash- 
| jon ; among my set I found a boon comrade 

in Ceeil Pierpoint, a tine fellow enough for 
| merry ineetings, but a cold-bearted, callous 
rake. 
try girl, and brought her to hold her own 
among the tastest of the ladies of fash- 
ion. Hesoon wearied of her when the 
| large fortune he bad with her had gone to 





stop the ravages bis sprendthrift habits had | 


lipade in hisown. He confessed that he had 
| grown to bate her puritan ways, and 60 left 


her to the admiring attention of other men. | 


' In vain she pleaded to be allowed to stay at 


| home; but no, his wife inust be a leader of | 


fashion, a beauty of beauties; his own glar- 
ling gallantries he was too careless to dis- 
| guise from the sensitive young creature, 
who rapidly fell in the wey of the world,and 
| seemed to be indifferent to his 
| Well, I was a young man whose heart the 
| world bad not then hardened to the exclu- 
sion of honor and love, and I Jearned to 
love iny friend's wife, purely and reverent- 
ly, inind, boy, and she was deserving of 


such love. I need hardly say that I con- 
cealed iny wuiuserable passion, and, did 
tiny best to bring about a better under- 


standing between tinan and wife. Among 
Kate's nany admirers wasa great personage 


whe could boast of royal blood and hand- 
some appearance. This nan repeatedly in- 
sulted Kate by his loathsome attentions, 


Before gne, once, she implored Cecil, on her 
knees, to protect her from this man's ful- 


| some notice, to guard his own honor as be- 


caine hismanhood., He laughed at her,told 
her she was prude, and that he should be 
‘heartily grateful to any nan who took the 
nonsense out of her.’ I never shall forget 
the look she gave hiin, as he said— 

**Do | understand, sir, that my dishonor 
would add to your happiness? That you are 
desirous of parting with me?” 

“*Understand what you 


Cecil. ‘I atm certainly sick of you.’ 
“With that she caine over to mea and 
| said— 


* *You were good enough to offer to escort 
ine to Lady Leslie's; Iam ready,’ 
“T would have given all I possessed to 


how, after that, abody of | kill the blackguard, but for her sake con- 


| question, 


trolled myself, and took her to the bal! in 
Well, to cut the mattershort,she 
never returned to her husband's base,eruel 


| 
| bondage, but sought a sweet treedom with 
| ne, 


I tell you, lad, she was the purest- 
hearted woman in the world, but was 
driven to the sin, if sin it was. Soon after, 


| a letter caine to me in Spain, saving that 
| the lady’s husband hoped he should never 
| seu Ine again, as he really telt very gratetul 
| to me for relieving him from a trouble- 


Prince begged bis father to wait and try | 


He had married a true hearted coun- | 


neglect. | 


— —— - _ oo 


| He was too frightened at bis father’s state 
| to notice how quick she had come. 

| He roused the house, and sent for the 
doctor, who, on seeing the senseieas-atricken 
patient whispered— 

“He will not last till dawn.” 

After awhile the old man revived suffi. 
ciently to motion bis son to him,and Prince 
with stiff dry lips, said in a subdued 
tone— 

“Father, forgive me, she is the last you 
would have chosen—Rhode Katsby.”’ 

With a groan the old man fell back into 
Lottie’s aris, crying out to her imploring- 
ly— 

7 For the love of God, befriend him!" 
Then, with a groan, he died. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Ts: windows, for the first time fora 





week past, were open tothe light and 
breath of day. 

The weary scholar had been borne out 
from his earthly home for ever, and his 
only son, with haggard eyes, was looking 
into the tender, quivering face of bis cous- 


in. 

They had just oome from an interview 
with the lawyer, whom they had left sort. 
ing out his old client’s papers, 

They stood hand in hand bythe window 
in Lottie’s little sitting-room, the bright 
sea-vreeze lifting the dark hair from her 
forehead, as with a look of intense regret in 
her dark eyes, she whispered— 

“Ob cousin, | aim 80 very grieved for 

you.” 
“ «I know you are, little girl, and I feel 
that I am Litterly undeserving of your com- 
passion, for I have been a selfish tool; but 
tell ine, Lottie, had it not been for iny mar- 
riage, would you have consented to do as 
my dear old dad desired ?”’ 

A sudden glow crept into Lottie’s cheeka 
as, drawing her hand from his, she said— 

“You have no right to ask me that.” 

“T ain quite aware that I have not; yet, 
knowing my misery, you will answer me 
and forgive ine too! Is it not so, little 
girl ?” 

Lottie covered her face with her 
ing hands, as she said, so softly that 
to stoop his head over her to hear— 

“It would have nade me very happy to 
have doneallin my power to make your 


uiver- 
e had 


| tuture brighter.”’ 


like,’ replied 


“God bless you for those words, child.’’ 

As he spoke he took her in his arms, and 
kissed her tearful face passionately. Lottie 
withdrew herself from his embrace, tbe in- 
tensity of which disturbed even her chiidish 


, innocence, saying— 


| some dependent, and that for the good of | 


| all concerned, he hoped I should not cross | 
| his path, as, if so, the custom of society | 


would compel him to resent my kindness, 


|} theiman. A yearafter this be met a rich 
heiress, and, to clear the path for his mar- 
riage with her, procured a divorcee. Then, 
| dad, Tanarned your mother.” 

A momentary silence here 
the old man, with weak 
wine. 

With haggard looks the son attended to 
his wants, then said, in a hoarse, unnatural 
yvoice— 

“Tell me, sir, how long after this 
| riage was [ born?” 

With a beating heart, L 
hear the reply, which 
choked volce, 

“Oh! iy poor lad, you came not after but 
before, 

“ood God! sir, why have you hidden 
this from me #o long ?"’ : 

| ‘Because Thad not the courage to tell 
you. In order to inake up for the wrong, I 
| have done all that lay in my power. Ihave 
| lived a miserable life since IT lost my 
| and honored wife, for everything must pass 
away fromm you with iny life.’’ 

“To whom ?” ; 

“To your cousin the only living heir. 
Now you see why I was soanxioustnat you 
should marry her. You eould take the 
naine you now bear by letters patent, and, 
by marrying her; keep the matter secret. 
Her mother and yours arranged that it 
| Should be so out of their great love for you; 
| and, now that you know how urgent the 

matter is, you must let me tell the girl, and 
| prevail upon her to consent to this marriage 

atonce, 80 that lcan meet inv dear one 
| without reproach. Oh! how she loved you, 
| lad, and grieved over the wrong that you 
| must bear, for truly, ‘the sins of the fathers 
are visited on their children.’ Whydovyou 
look so strange, boy ? Surely it is not in 


and 
asked for 


ensued, 
accents 


lnar- 


listened to 
In & Stranye, 


ttie 
caine 


your beart to embitter iny last moments 
by a retusal?’ 
All Lottie’s heart seemed to go out to her 
cousin, a8 she waited breathlessly for his 
i Ca ¢ t j Kiy with a 
a s @ gas 
r. fa v v t 
' . ? ? " bs : 
wife already (700d God! What have |] 
lone? Father, speak to me! By Heaven! 


I bave killed him.”’ 
Then quick as thought Lottie was by bis 
side. 7 


—a heartless, disgraceful epistle, worthy of | 


dear | 


‘‘Now, Prince, sit down sensibly and 
talk business, 1 have decided that there 
is only one way to settle this trouble about 
the old place which is rightfully yours.” 

“No, uo, child.’’ 

“Well, it would have been yours if you 
had happened to have been born a French- 
man;80 the lawyer says. I can take it 
only on one condition, and that is that you 
remain here with your wife and act in every 
way as you would do were the place legally 
as it is morally, yours. Noone need know 
of this inatter but you and land the lawyer 
and it is the only Lappy, reasonable way for 
all of us.”’ 

“But Lottie, that can never be, for 
you will inarry some day, and so give the 
property to your husband.”’ 

“IT think not, Prince; but do not talk any 
more about it now; you tnust accept inat- 

| ters on iny terins, and in case of anything 
happening to upset our arrangements, well, 
we inust subinit to it and ery ‘Kisinet.’ 

Now I have something to say which I fear 

will offend you.” 

Here ber voice grew hurried and nervous 
as she askod, under her breath— 

“Were you connected in any way with 
| that wicked inan, Katsby ? I inean, besides 
your tmarriage?’”’ 

“As there is a God above ine, no, not be- 
yond buying a few bottles of brandy and 
bundles of cigars. Why do you ask ine 60 
cruel a question ? You must think very ill 
of me.’’ 

“Well you were always out when any- 
thing happened to the lights, and see how 
you hated that young coast-guardsman.” 

‘*Yes, because he dared to make love to 
my wife,and not the right sort of love 
either.”’ 

“He did not know the sin, you see.”’ 

“Of course not; but my temper would 
not iet ne take count of that. Besides, the 
fellow was a Paul Pry, always spying 
about. It was a part of thatold villain Kats- 
| by’s plan to get me safely secured with his 

daughter,so that I should be out of the way 

Whilst he carried on his dastardly trade- 

Blind besotted fool that I was to be made 

their tool.’’ 

His face looked #o evil as he spoke that 
Lottie was quick to change the subject 0! 
the discussion, and, she bailed with relief 
the advent of the grey-haired lawyer, who 
took up ber plea in masterly style, for she 
bad won bim to her cousin by her clever, 
touching way of portraying her lonely 
friendiess condition should her cousin ad- 
here to his resolve of taking his wife abroad 
and so abandon his place of birth to stran- 
gers. 

The lawver showed hiin how much better 
it would he for Lottie to have her property 


to 


under the inanageiment of aman bound ¢ 


her interest by ties of gratitude and 
blood. 
After a while Prince consented, only 
ot te sus eral terms as they § 
t r aps iit f R ) ~ 8 
ntiner 8 | 16 not ¢ 8 
lown the scale in favor of hiscousin s argv 
ment. 


| Aflerthe lawyer and Prince bad gove, 
Lottie proposed to brighten up the place for 
| Prince's return. 


TS ogi a 
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She thanked God that there was now no 
longer need for the rigid economy of the 
svat few months, so she made quiie a dis- 


jay of wax candles, drew the curtains to 


om out the night, but, on second thoughts | 


drew them back again, 80 that the light 
night stream out in many-hued cheerful- 
barren ruad to guide Prince 


in 
ness upon the 
pack. ; 

Then, a8 the night had grown chill, she 


knelt down before the fireplace and coaxed | 


which leapt and 


the fire into . biaze, 
sled inerrily. 

—_— sie sitgazing into the burning glow 
with yearning eyes which seemed seeking 
for comtort. 

She looked a very forlorn, dismal figure, 
juddled up on the rug, with all her heavy 
sombre draperies clinging close to her slim 


form. 
[TO BE OONTINUED. ] 








The Young Widow. 


BY PIPKIN. 








TE have offered John’s wife a 
home !’’ 

Mrs. Hastings spoke in a_ half. 
frightened voice, a8 if she expected a etorin 
of indignation to be immediately poured 
out upon her devoted head. 

Miss Penelope Wetherill, her maiden 
sister, bovering among the fifties, and sule 


possessor Of filty thousand dollars, glared 


| 





upon the meek, blue-eyed relative with a | 


stony stare of ainazeinent that was harder 
to endure than the wmost eloquent 
tirade. 

Noah Hastings, meek and blue-eyed like- 
wise, and horribly afraid of offending his 
sister-in-law, and having her money left 
“out of the family,’’ said hastily— 

“It was siinply impossible to avoid it, 
Penelope. 

“John invested her small fortune, as you 
know, in business, and failed. So the 
child is left, at twenty-two, absolutely pen- 
niless, With two babies to care for. She has 
nota relative of her own, and she must 
coine here tor a titne, at least.’’ 

“T am sure I think it is very nice,’ said 
Pennie, the only daughter of tne house,and 
anamesaks of her maiden zunt. “I am 
sure Daisy and Lily are lovely children, 
and Helen isjustas sweet as she can 
be.” 

“Well,’’ said Miss Penelope, stonily, “if 
vousee fit to burden yourselves 





_THE SATURDAY 


back in heroity home only two weeks. 
Jobn failed in business and, broken-hearted 
was 8eized with fever and died. 

She had been a sinall heiress, an orphan 
when Jobn married ber, and in soInNe finan- 
cial trouble, had penerousiy thrown her 
= Nae fortune into his business and jost it 
all. 

Young, childlike, and without any ex- 
perience of this world's troubles,she eager- 
ly accepted the haven offered herself and 
her babes, and entered the farin-house with 
a hope of rest and cornfort. 

Surely, John's own people would 
her, and her babes, for his sake. 

They gave her cordial welcome, and in 
their own sorrow for their 80n,gave her the 
tender syinpathy she craved. 

Pennie entered beart and soul 
preparations for the cotmfort 

lelen, and elected herself child's nurse at 
onee,. 

But Noah Hastings and his wife had one 
holy horror overru ing their lives—the fear 
that Roger and Penelope might leave their 
inoney out of the family, or, in plain Eng. 
lish, away from Lucey or Luey's children. 

Their invitation to Helen had been ex- 
tended during oneof Miss Penelope's many 
visits to her friends,in or around H——,and 
her unexpected return had hurried their 
announceinent of the fact. 

It was too late to thrust the widow out of 


love 


into all 


the house, and the well-ineaning but timid | 
| couple found they had offended 


the oid 
inaid most bitterly. 

While she remained offended in a state of 
tnajestic sulkiness at ber brother's, Helen's 
life was quietand as happy as her sorrow- 
Stricken heart permitted. 

She helped Pennie in the 
farin duties, took mother-comfort in her lite 
tle ones, and wasau affectionate child to 
the old people. 

But unfortunately for Helen, it was an 
easy drive from H——to Noah Hasting’s 
farin, and Roger Wetherill’s horse and 
chaise were ever at his sister s service. 

It 800n became wearisome to sulk with- 
out an audience, and curiosity was by no 
means an unknown sensation in Mise 
Penelope's bosom. 

Littlé coaxing visits had been made by 
Lucy and Noah, and finally the spinster 
graciously consented to come over to the 
farin and spend a few weeks there. 

Helen's inanner was quietly respectful, 
but Helen, city-bred, refined and gentle, 


| had no thought of cringing to the aunt, 


| whose wealth it was so imnportant to keep in 


with a/| 


fainily of paupers, itis none of iny busi- | 


ness,” 
“Whose fault is it that they are paup- 
ers?" retorted Penelope the younger. 


“Helen had a good income before John 
coaxed her to put all of her small fortune 
in his business, and lost it all for her. I 
think the least his) family can do is to give 
her a home until Laély can run alone. Think 
of it. Daisy not three years old,and Lily in | 
ariu8, aud poor Helen has never had to lift 

her hand to help herself.”’ 

“Humph!’ snorted Miss Penelope, “if | 
John had not married a fine lady, his wid- 
ow night bave been able to lift ber hands 
for herself.’’ 

“We will remember that John is in his 
grave,’ said Mrs. Hastings, ‘‘and that be 
loved Helen.” 

“Well,’snapped Miss Penelope, “if there 
is to be acouple of squalling babies here, 
l'il go up to brother Roger’s for a short 
Visit.”’ 

This being Miss Penelope's threat every 
time the domestic nachinery jarred upon 
her peculiar ideas some twenty times a 
week, nobody paid very much heed to 
her. 


But faces were more serious when, dur- 
ing the forenoon, she actually packed her 
trunks, and sent for a conveyance to take 


thei to her brother's residence. 

‘“Noah,’’ she said to herself, **may make 
a fool of himself, but I'll see that Roger 
does not do the same thing.” 

Roger Wetherill was a inerchant in the 
town of H——, and aman who had accu- 
mulated money during a long life of thrift 
and toil, 

Forty-two years of age, he was still a 
handsome man, in tull vigor—one who had 
hever allowed the pursuit of wealth to 
crowd out the cultivation of a mind once 
retined and vigorous, 

He was a bachelor, but his house was one 
of the handsomest in H , and his house- 
Keeper had the assistance of a well-trained 
servant, 

Miss Penelope had been engaged to a 
Kentleman, who, dying a tew days bef re 
the appointed wedding-day, left his for- 
tune to his betrothed wife, upon condition 
Of ber remaining single and taithful to his 
iIneémory. 

It may have been this condition that 
soured and hardened the nature of Miss 
Wetherill, or it imay have been only the 
vatural effect of advancing years. 

Certain it is that she was bard and sour, 
aud especially bitter on those who were 
fools enough to tnarry. 

Pretty Lucy Wetherill, at eighteen, mar- 
ried a tariner, Noah Hastings,two years her 
Senior, and their five sons and one daugh- 
ter were heirs presumptive to the fortunes 
Of these single relatives. 





But Tom, R wer, Noah, William, 4 id 
Ona John,had left the home nest as tlies 


1 eattied 


attained inanhood, bad married and 


ot 


er cities, till only Pennie, 8 
te ect 1 f | 8 
‘ 
as 
s : , 
I i@it DY no wean c 
, ning so, 
+46 60n8 of the house had been all in the 


Habit of coming, with wives and babies, for 
~ *Uininer sojourn at “bhome,’’ and pretty 


the fainily. 

She was heartily willing to givo respect 
to an elderly lady,and affection to her dead 
husband’s aint, but as for wheedling and 
coaxing arich old maid, she was tar. too 
high-spirited, with all her pentlenees, even 
to think of it. 

By subtle hints s.e impressed it upon 
Noah that it wasa fearfully heavy burder. 
he had taken upon his shoulders 

The babies would soon be great girls, to 
be clothed and educated, and [lelen herself 
was a inere helpless fine lady. 

To Luey shetalked still more plainly, 
urging upon her the duty of at least getting 
the worth of her board out of Helen. 

‘But, Penelope,” the litthe woman urged 
“the care of two infants is a great tax upon 
a woman brought upas Helen has been." 

“It is not vour fault if she has been 
brought up to airs and idleness, but it is 
your duty to make her work now.” 

" «But shedoes ber work. She does agreat 


deal ot the cooking, takes care of the bed- 
rooms, and helps in many ways.’ 
“And Pennie and you do her wash- 


ing.’’ 
“But we do not mind, and she never had 


| to wash.”’ 


en, the youngest and fairest, had Leen | 


“Time she did have to. Let her do her 
own at leust.”’ 

Yielding onoe, Lucy found new exactions 
every day, and Helen patiently submitted, 
while Pennie fumed and Miss Penelope 
triumphed. 

Roger Wetherill, coming over as usual to 
see his sister, found added pleasantness in 


the baby charing of Daisy and Lily, and 
quiet gentleness of John’s wife. 

He liked to talk tothe pretty widow, so 
modestly unconscious r her mW uVell- 
ness, and so Intelliyent dt i@r CconvVersa- 
tion. 

lie loved tochat with her of the great 
city, where be hadoften been called on 
business for fiving visits, but which was 
truly home to Helen. 

He liked to hear her earnest tribute to 


Joun’s memory inthe tender thrill of her 
voice in speaking of him, her loving words 
ot his kindness to herin their brief iar- 
ried life. 
But at home, Roger Wethert!! heard Miss 
Penelope, in her frequent visits, ever tell- 
ing of the laziness and fine ladyisins of 

John’s widow. 
Every word was a word of hardest blame, 
and the kind-h irted bachelor often wot- 
s» fairand sweet could be 


dered how one 
so utterly unworthy of respect and affec- 


tion, a8 Helen was represented to be. 
The weary winter wore away. 
Spring came, and then Sutminner, 


Lily was trotting about,and Daisy ainerry 


child of tour years, 
Both little ones were gaining health ind 
atreneth every day in the pure country a 
a t sli c ire, and if Miss 
|’ Tt) t j ti 
. 3 Sel el lay, 
i H - I 
a Mr. Kou W erill, having a tew 
when air. = 
hours’ leisure, determined ww ride over to | 
the far. 


of Sister 


multitudinous | 


how, and, Pennie, your uncle Roger 


EVENING POST. 


Pennie was a great favorite of her un- 
cle’s, and he was never averse to a chat 
with Helen and romp with the children, 

There was no one in the kitchen but Aant 
Penelope, who was churning, 

It was one of that estimable female's pe- 
culiarities to let off all excitement by vigor- 
| ous churning. 
| Funerals, weddings, christenings, and 

farnily disputes, were all inaugurated and 
| dismissed by the hauling out of the 
churn from the buttery, and Penelope pre- 
siding at the dasher. 

Roger Wetherill inade awry face as he 
recognized the tokens of storiny weather 
in the swingof Miss Penelope's ari and 
the switch of her skirts. 

“Where are all the folks, Penelope?” in- 
| quired her brother. 

“I'm here, if I'm anybody,” snapped the 
spinster, “but Idon’t suppose I am. No- 
| body counts for anything to this family but 

begging widows and pauper children. A 

thankless, ungrateful set, eating a respect- 
_ able fainily out of house and home. I can 
| tell you none of my money goes to help 
| Support Mrs, John and her young ones,” 
| Jown came the dasher to emphasise the 
| 








last three words, and Roger Wetherill fied 
from the signs of further expression of 
wrath. 

He strolled down the path, leading to a 
sUuIniner-house, attracted by the voices of 
the children. 

Butinthe house Pennie was holding 
Helen in ber strong young arims, and loud. 
ly expressing her opinion of the domestio 
troubles, 

Stopping to talk to Daisy and Lily, her 
| uncle could hear the fresh, clear voice. 

“It isa burning shame!"’ Pennie was say- 
ing. ‘Father and motber will never con- 
sent to your being turned out of doors in 
this way.”’ 

Turned out of doors ! 

Roger Wetherill felt his puise rising, 

“But, Pennie, Ll must go,’ said the sweet 
voice, that strangly stirred the heart of the 
kindly bachelor; “I cannot stay now. And 
besides, dear—don't feel hurt, will you ?— 
I am afraid I cannot pear the winter's work 
again. 

“Oh, Helen, don't talk so. Itis simply 
brutal to have you attempt such work as 
wedo. What can w.other be thinking of to 
let you wash and serub?”’ 

“But you all do it.” 

‘But we are all strong and used toit. If 
you could only sew and do the lighter 
work.”’ 

“But then your aunt save that is putting 
on airs.”’ 

“Yes; I heard her tell you yesterday, 
when you were on your knees scrubbing, 
that you lived like a queen! I'd like vo 

” 

“Hush, Pennie! She is your aunt, and 
hagaright here. To mivust go.”’ 

“But where?” 

“Back to London, I can open a boarding. 
school, or take in sewing. IT can live soine- 
is go 
very kind—do you think I might venture 
to borrow a little money of him, until 1 can 
get started in some business Y”’ 

“Nor 


This, coming from 





a strong, indignant 


male voice at the door, caused a start and 
Lery from both Pennie and Helen. 
“No,” said Reger, entering the little 


' rooin, “he will not lend you one penny. If 
vou take anything from me, Helen, you 
inust take all. Tama lonely man, and the 

| greatest happinese Tl have Known for years 
las been Wilh You and the baby yirls. I 

| cannot let this happiness drift out of my 
life, if IT way keep it. 
“Helen,” and the strong 


voice sank to 


tenderness, “TI love vou very dearly. Will 
you be mv wife? Will you let ty arin 
core between you and care, want, or in- 
ts sie 7° 


aah 
The pale, sweet face flushed ronily. 


and bottle-washer? 








The large, soft eyes prew dim with tears | 


of gratitude and love. 


In the light of hia words Helen read the 


reason why this triend, above all others, 
had seeined the nearest, and knew she 
could give tender affection to Royer 
Wetheriii—not the rosy love of her gis 
hood, ut a strong, enduring love tor 
life. 

“Unele Roger bas asked Helen to marry 
him, and Helen did not say no. 

“Oh, how thankful I amt!’ cried Mra. 


Hastinga. ° 
‘ood gracious !"’ ejaculated Noah, 
‘Tne designing minx!” eried Aunt Pene 

lope,and wentinto genuine hysterics on 

the spot. 

And Pennie, springing up from the low 
seat on Which she had sunk, hurried to ber 
fatuer, nother, and aunt who were in 
solemn conclave in the kitehen. and threw 
in her bombshell. 

But all her sighs, groans, and | 
words did not further disturb the te 
heart they had once nearly broken. 

hoger was there to defend his betrothed, 
and soon Roger took his wife and ner 

babies tohis own home, where Penelo; 6 

comes but seldom, and thoroughly under 

stands that she cannot eceme at all unless 


‘ 


She treats her brother's wife with respect, if 


tier 


Hnaer 


not with affection. 
——_-_ - 

A MAvpER IF Not A WISER MAN.—T he 
denoueine was broughtabout in tuis way: 
ie id Jed to tnake her a formal offer 

a! id and | t all he was wor 
n ne j rex} A ra) 
‘ * 
4 18 
\ ei refaoed 4 lesolation with a 


i 
lew questions, 
| Did she love him well enough to live in 
) @ cottage with bin? Was she «good cook 


3 


Did she think it a 
wife's duty to make hone happy? Would 
she consult his tastes and wishes concern- 
ing her associates and pursuits in life? Was 
she economical? Could she make her own 
clothes, ete? 

The pony lady said that before she an- 
swered his questions she would assure bin 
of some negative virtues she posseased. She 
never drank, smoked or chewed: never 
owed a bill to her laundry or tailor; never 
stayed out ali night'playing billiards; never 
lounged on the corner and ogiled giddy 
girls; neverstood in with the boys for 
cigars and wine suppers. 

“Now,” said she, rising indignantly, “I 
ain assured by those who know that you do 
all those things, and it is rather absurd for 
you to expectall the virtues in me while 
you do not possess any of them yourself, I 
can never be your wife,"’ and she buwed 
him out and left him standing on the cold 
door step, a madder if not a wiser 
nan, 





Bric-a-Brac. 


MARSUPIALS.—Al]ll the antiiais of Aus- 
tralasia are inarsupials, that is animals that 
carry their young after birth in a pouch in 
their breasta, from the piginy pitaroo and 
the haunting phalangers up to the giant 
kangaroo, 

BLANKETS,.--Blankets took their name 
from Sir Thomas Blanket, of Bristol, Eng- 
land, who made them during the fourteenth 
century; while worsted is so called be- 
cause it was first manufactured in the town 
of Worsted. 

Hissing.—Hissing means diflerentthings 
according to where you happen to be at the 
time. In West Africa the natives hiss 
when they are astonished; in the New He. 
bribes when they see anything beautiful. 
The Basutos applaud a popular orator in 
their assemblies by hismiog at him. The 
Japanese, again, show their reverence by a 
hiss, which has probably somewhat the 
force of the “hush"’ with which we com- 
mand silence. 

A QUEER Book.—There isan old book 
bound in sheepskin in Nashville, Tenn., 
which wasabout the only thing left bya 
young journalist named Charles Rutlege 
Whipple. The book basa chain around it 
with a padlock, and Whipple never read a 
line in itin his life, and never opened it 


except after dark. Ile claimed it to be an 
heirloom, bringing mistortune to ite 
posseasor. Soon a'tera futile effurt to get 


rid of it, he died, suddenly. 
THE ORANGE TREE.—Tle orange-tree 
bears at one time what inay be called three 


crops in different stages—the blossom, the 
lintpature fruit, and ripe oranges, Its 


botanical name is Citrus, said to be derived 
from the town of Citron, in Judwa. It be- 
longs to the genus of plants Known as the 
natural order of Aurantiacea, or “golden 
fruit bearers ;"’ and thugs it requires: no 
great stretch of the imagination to HUPpoOSse 
that the “yolden applies’ of the Garden of 
the Hesperides were oranpes, 

Lucky Days.—Proapective brides may 
bo interested to learn that thore are thirty- 
two days in the vearon which itis unlucky 
to marry, according to the authority of a 
manuseript dated in the fiftecnth century, 
These are January 1, 2,4, 5,7, 10,15; Feb- 
ruary 6,7,18; March 1, 6, 8. April 6, 11; 
Mav 5, 6,7; June 7, 15; July 5, 19; Auguat 
15, 19; September 6, 7; October 6: November 


15, 16, and December 15, 16, 17. Conse- 
quently January is the worst month and 
October the best month in the year for 
tiarriaye. 

SNAILS.—Snails are largely eaten on the 
Continent. Inthe markets of Spain may 


be counted as tiany as fifteen ditferent spe- 


cies offered for sale; while snail-gardens 
are common all over Furop.. There is, for 
example, one at Ulin, near Wurtemburg, 


wmten mullions 
ther K 1rdens 


which sends out no fewer th 
of the laryest to be fattened in: 


before being sent to the various convents in 
Austria for conusutnption during Lent. 
large quant ties of the ecotitnom Stal ire 
wold in Covent-sarden Markett the for. 


éign colonies in London, It is aleo maid 
that they are eollected round London for 
exportation on @ stinall Seale to Paria. 
Mopesty.—There was once to be a tneet- 
| ing of the flowers, and the judge was to 
award a prize to theone pronounced the 
most beautiful. “Who shall have the 
prize?" said the ro@e, stalking forth in all 
the consciousness of beautv. “Who ahball 


have the prize?” said the other towers, ad- 
vancing each with conscious pride and each 
imagining it would be herself. “I will take 
a peep at these beautios, ‘thouyhtthe violet, 
as she ley in ber humble bed, not presuin- 
ing to attend the meeting. ‘1 will see them 


as they pass.”’ Butas sue raised her lowly 
head to peep out of her hidiny-place, she 
was observed by the judge, whe Ite. 


diately pronounced ber the most beautiful, 
because the incst modest. 

JAPANESE FUNERALS.—Japanese funer- 
als are always conducted at sunset, in 


accordance witha Superstitl mthat is rather 
beautiful than otherwise. ‘The procession 
is headed by priests and acotuipany of mus- 
cians, Who play upon samisens and beat 
tom-toms. Theeoffin isa w en tub in 
which the deceased is wy Uall y s he bas 
ed, with his feet tu r hi 
There is this (Terence, Low «s he fa f 
| ‘ , 
~ a 
+ 
6 & 
Bi ee } ii ve 
Lois nfa\ ra ; “ A ny 
classegare bur ! eart i's stead 


wooden tubs, but the mode of arrangement 


lg the Sau. 
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ISIT WORTH WHILE? 





BY J. M. 





Is it worth while to joetie a brother, 
Bearing his load on the rough road of life? 

le it worth while that we jeer at each other, 
Iu black ness of heart, that we war to the knife? 
(iod pity ue allio our pitiful plight, 


God pity us all as we jostle each other ; 
God pardon ue all for the triumphs we feel 
When a ‘peath Lis load 
heather, 
Pierced to the heart; 
And mightier far for woe than for weal, 


fellow goes duwn on the 


words are keener chan steel, 


Were it not well in this brief life Journey, 
On over the isthmus, down into the tide, 

We give bin a fish Instead of a serpent, 
Ere folding the hands to be and abide 

in dust at his side? 


Forever, and ave, 


Look at the roses saluting each other, 
Look at the herds allin peace on the plato; 
Man, and man only, makes war on bis brother, 
Aud laugheto bis heart at his peril and pain, 
Blamed by the beasts that go duwn on the plain! 


Je it worth while that we battle to humble 
Sume poor fellow down in the dust ” 

God pity usall ! Time too soon will tumble 
All of us together, like leaves in a guat, 
Humbled, indeed, down Into the dust. 

ee 


TWICE MARRIED. 


NEMESIS OF 





BY THE AUTHOR OF rik 


LOVE,’ “BARBARA GRAHAM,’ 
ETC., ETC., ET 
CHAPTER XIX.—[CONTINUED.] 
TOULD you prefer to accomnpany vour 
sister, Monsieur de St. Hilaire?” he 





asked. “IT will gladly escort Miss 
Lioyd to the Castle, an i wo eould make 
any other arrangement in return: 
ing.’ 


Evan made no opposition, but rather sal- 
lenly occupied himself in repairing the 
damage to the reins, in which Paul assieted 
hitm in equal silence, 

“Twill make an amendiment to your 
plan,’ said Lucy, hurriedly. “Suppose I 
play guard on this) formidable brother of 
nine, and you, Mr. Thornton, and M. de 
St. Hilaire, ride togetherto Chirk? Evan 
will have forgotten bis admonitions before | 
we return.’ 

Evan eagerly seconded the plan. 

Paul litted Luey from her horse, and | 
assisted her into the carriage, and after a 
short delay, the little party again set 
off. 

Paul had said litthe hitherto in) acknowl- 
edgement of the clergyman's Bervice, but 
when they were fairly en route once more, 
he said, feelingly, You have laid ine un- 
der an obligation never to be forgotten or 
repaid, Mr. Thornton. 

“Laura, | believe, is dearer to 
sisters wenerally are to brothers. 

“Weare alinost alone in the world, and 
that unites us closely.” 

“T can understand that, 
an. 

“Tam quite alone; but 1 oan imagine 
what a sister niust bo, and such @ sister as 
your. 

" “You must be proud of her, M. de St. 
Hilaire. Few women would bave behaved 
asshe did just now.” 

“You, Laura has plenty 
replied. “She could bear danger to life. | 
God grant she may not be tried yet more 
severely! She would ill endure some kind | 
of trouble.”’ 

Paul spoke alinost to himself, and) Mr. | 
Thornton inade no reply, but bis thoughts | 
were grave and troubled. 

“Wasthat beautiful, bigh-spirited girl | 
in love with Evan—Evan the tmurderer, 
and he the tacit accomplice of his 
crime?" 

It was a wretched idea for 
tious, sensilive clerryinan, 

And yet to bring disyrace,death, perhaps, 
into the fainily he honored—to the woman 


ine than 


said the clergy- 


of courage,"’ he 


the conscien- | 


he loved, however hopeless! y—could it be | 


right, could it be common bamanity, with- 
out better proof than the mmere words and 
noise he had accidentally overheard ? 

It was a knotty pointto decide, and Mr. 
Thoraton shook off the consideration for 
future observation and thought, and began 


to do the honors of the country to hie for- | 


eign companion, 

hat French noble and English curate 
were niuch alike in many respects, dissiii- 
lar as they were in rank and position ; snd 
during the three tniles that remained to be 


traversed, they becaine both mutually in- | 


terested ip each other, 

It was a noble spirit, that young curate’s, 
when he could do such justice to a dreaded 
rival. 

Laurade St. Hilaire had sat for some 
ininutes in silence, musing over the events 
of the last Lour, and the conversation 
which had preceded the accident, till the 
saine galling sense of humiliation and in- 
dignant resentinent at apparent trifling 
barassed her proud spirit. 

She was restiessly anxious to clear her- 
self in Evan's estitnation frow the imputa- 


tion of being 8» easily won, until fairly 
sought 
I y - xclaimed, suddenly 4 
not tha , wirl I saw a y este 
av rie a 9 
‘W fred ile ert? ¢ yes, a verv dear 
friend ehe replied. Ve were brought 


up almost like sisters, 

“Why, Mr. Lioyd," said Laura, turning 
suddenly to Evan, ‘tyou never told me this 
when 1 was raving about that beautiful 


. rustic, 
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but, remember, without these tiresome 
brothers of ours." 

Evan felt that all was at stake, and sup- 
pressed with some difficulty the annoyance 
and resentinent he would willingly bave 
vented on his fair torinentor. 

“Pardon me, Miss de St. Hilaire,’’ said 
he, “but you have already laid your coim- 
mands on me to introduce you to that old 
farin Louse, that bas #o excited your curivs- 
| ity, and I shall not be banished from the 
| party. 

‘Besides, your brother would not con- 
sentto give up an introduction to your 
‘beauty.’”’ ; 

“And they would think it unkind if 
Evan did not go, atter being away so long,” 
pleaded Lucy ; “I think they must be al- 
lowed to go, Miss de St. Hilaire.”’ 

“Very well, at your intercession, Lucy, 
and on condition that you drop that formal 
‘Miss’ in future,’’ eaid Laura. 

A glance at Evan satisfied the pride of the 
high-spirited beauty that he had understood 
the rebuff administered,and froin that tmno- 
nent she becaine nore naturally gay, and 
resumed ber usual inanner towards the 
offender. 

Still, a cloud was cast on tho apiritsof the 
party. they scarcely knew why, and alter a 

rie! survey of the Castle ruing they re- 
turned in good tine to the Grange, where 
a tempting “tea dinner’ awaited thei. 
“Sir Williaus is not well,’’ was the reply 
| of Lady Lloydto the young count’s in- 
quirv for bis host; and the old nervous 
look came over her tace, 
Mr. Thornton made no remark, but for 
| the remainder of the evening he devoted 
himself with wore than usual unob- 
trusive yoentleness towards their gentle 
hostess. 





CHAPTER XX. 
fAVILEY had all retired for the night at the 
Granyge—all save Evan Lloyd. 

At least, so he believed, and he sat in 
the large chair in the ald fashioned draw- 
ing-room, apd fell into deep and gloomy 
thought. 

But it was no pleasant reverie of early 
days and sweet old memories, recalled by 


the familiar objects around, and the 
recent meeting with dearly loved 
ODOR. 


No, his thoughts were dark and troubled 
and his anticipations for the future were 
scarcely more pleasant than his retrospect 
of the past. 

One error 
crime, and 
others, 

He could 
Herbert would 
load oof imisery he 
her. 

She was already inuch changed, though 
notin heart. 

Would that she had been! then he would 
not have had the terror of her death on his 
conselence, 

There had been one victim already. 

Would there be more? . 

And yet he did not hesitate. 

Perhaps he dared not—perhaps he felt 
that It would be imposs! ble to avow bis bond 
to the farmer's daughterand to settle down in 
that quiet spot with bare incoine that would 
be their portion, and with the wretched 
inemory of the pastto haunt him like a 


another—led to 
might entail 


led to 
criine 


had 
that 


scarcely 
bear up 
wis 


hope that Winifred 
under the 
preparing tor 


| spectre. 


No, for such a wite he could not sacrifice 
the wealthand distinction which a mar- 
riage With the beautiful French girl would 
secure to him. 

The excitement, the forgetfulness that 
would, he thought, be his portion. 

He alimost hated that sweet, gentle Wini- 
fred, a8 the cause of his guilt, and his’ un. 
conquerable remorse, 

Suddenly a band was laid gently on his 
shoulder. 

He started, as if an iron grasp had seized 


| him, rather than that soft touch. 


It was Lady Lloyd. 

Forthe first tine Evan realized how 
changed in those short months his beautiful 
} mother was. 
| ‘The delicate skin had 
the pure forehead 
| wrinkles, 

If Evan really loved anybody with some 
| degree of warin, unselfish affection, it was 
j his mother. 
| 


grown pallid, and 
was threaded = with 


This change in her went to his 

| heart. 

‘Mother, darling, what is it?’ he asked. 

| “Why are you not in bed ? You look worn 

) and pale, now I have time to fairly exam. 

ine you, and you are not disguised by ex- 
Citement and forced cheerfulness. Some 
thing is wrong: what ia it?" 

Gwendaline Liovd might fairly be classed 
ainong those domestic herviues whose ftor- 
titude is inore severely tried than numbers 
who take their place in the world's ani- 
mals, 

The bravest are at times unnerved, and 
80 long panted for some relief, some syin- 
pathy. 

She threw her arins round her son's neck 
and burst into tears. 

“Come, come, little inother,this must not 
be. Tell me atonuce what ails you,”’ he 
said, half-impatiently. , 


“Oh, Evan, ny son, wiy darling boy, I 
have so longed to tell you what I could not 
bear should be even suspected by any 
ther huinan being. 

Kvan's face grew lark and . 

osened his ther'so x grasp : 

8 neck. 

“*Motber,’’ said he, ‘‘I ain a bad person to 


of old ; let 


” 


trifle with; you Know that 

hear at once what you have to say. 

Lady Lioyd raised herse!f,and taking her 

| #on's half-withdrawo hand, said quietly, 
, “Come with me." 


Ine 


‘Lucy, let us go and see her to-morrow ; | 


| doubt every one 


| ‘long in the land.’ 


| Evan could not resist, though his heart 
quailed at following that geutie woman's 

dance. 
cohe went softly across the hall, and 
opened the door of the library, and beck- 
oning her son to come ip, she carefully 
closed the door. 

A strong, sickening color nprorere the 
apartinent that made the whole atinosphere 
heavy and dead even in that pure, fresh 
region. 

An atmosphere that Evan understood at 
once, andthe color in his faee deepened 
into fierce flushes. 

It was ever 8 from a boy, ever under the 
thundercloud of soine paesion. 

He strode hastily to the couch, on which 
lay a figure carefully covered by @ warin, 
soft xnitted blanket, and snatched the 
coveriet rudely from the face. — 

“Ie this my father?” he exclaimed fierce- 
ly, his voice shaking with passion. 

“Lady Lloyd !aid her hand on bis arin, 
pale and trembling. 

Nothing could make her forget her re- 
spect for the husband of her youth. ; 

“Ie this my father?” he exclaimed again 
shaking off her hold, and grasping the ex- 
posed arm of the prostrate form with a 
violence that made the insensible baronet 
groan and mutter in his heavy slumber, 

“It is iy husband, and your father, 
Evan, 'she replied. “Never forget that. 
But it was not for this I brought you here. 
Take your band away.” 

Evan slowly withdrew his hand, 
looked fiercely back at the couch. 


but 
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away, bis fingers worked and clonched as if | 


he would gladly have turned and strangled 
that intoxicated parent in his slumber. 
The wife’s faco was full cf sorrow, the 
son's was black with rage. 

She drew him from the room ; it was no 
place for what must follow. 

‘How long bas it been ?’’ he asked,when 
they were once more in the drawing- 
root. 

‘Ever since his illness, Evan,’’ replied 
his mother. ‘I think the shock of the fire 
and your going was too much for him; and 
when he got better, everything made hin 
anxious, and, I suppose, drove him to it.” 

“Do you then mean to tind fault with ne 
for going ?"’ exclaimed Evan. ‘Am I to 
reinain in this corner of the world for ever 
to prevent my father trom becoming a 
drunkard ?—a Lloyd, a drunkard?” 

“Hush, Evan,” said Lis mother, reprov- 


ingly. ‘No one ever called him that be- 
fore in ny presence. I will not hear it 
from his 6on.”’ 

“But I doubt not it is said all over the 


village,’’ retorted the son, fiercely. ‘No 
knows it; and the St. 
of his — friend, they 


Hilaires, the children 
despise us all. 


will soon find it out, and 
Mother, I could—”" 

Ile stopped. 

The hand which had fostered his infancy 
was laid with calin dignity on his lips. 

“Ievan,” said she, “though you forget the 
respect you owe to your father, remeniber 
whatisdueine. ‘Honor your father and 
your mother,’or your days shall not be 
God's words will surely 
be fulfilled, my son, and sin will be visited 
outhe transgressor of his direct coim- 
mand,’”’ 

Evan was somewhat awed at his mother's 
words, 

It was so new for her gentle lipsto utter 
warnings, that they came alinost§ like a 
prophecy. 

“Forgive me,mother,”’ said he ; “I would 
not willingly anger you, hor wound your 
feelings; butit maddens ine to think of 
such depradation ; and then the St. Hilaires 
mnust find it out.” 

"No, no, I will manage that,’’ said the 
mother; ‘and you will help me, dear boy, 
to persuede him—and heis so good and 
ainiable at all times, 

“He would die before you should blush 
for him, my gon, before your friends; he 
would never let you suffer for his errors, 
Donotthink unjustly of him, Evan. Re- 
ineurber what a noble heart and 
had,”’ 

“T know, I know, 
“and that astonished 


mother,” said Evan, 
mie. Before I lett 


home he was one of tho inost abstemious 
nen inthe Principality. What can have 
given rise to this?” 

“I do not know."’ she replied. “Ever 


since the night of the fire he has not been 
the sane. 

“The very mention of that night is al- 
Ways enough to drive him to this, and I 
have learnt froin the servants that the first 
attack of bis illness seemed to be brought 
on by @ visit from that gloomy, tmurose 
workinan of yours froin Manchester; you 
know whom Timean.” ‘é 

“Jonas Harper!” said Evan, starting vio- 
lently. 

“Yes,”’ continued his mother; “and once 
if not twice, since, the inan has been here, 
and the visit has always brought on a ter- 
rivle fit of ag 

*Drunkenness,”’ said Evan bitterly. 

“It is deeper than that,” said his mother, 
sorrowfully ; ‘and it is for that I wished to 
confide to you what I have managed hith- 
erto to hide from Lucy. 

“IT thought you might know 





soinething 


that would throwa light on the mys- 
tery. 
ee (th » 9 } 
Why? how? what makes you think 
S nqguired in, With Startling abrupt 
oY ’ 
a sur ¥ ~ if 
ur ives < lea of ir 
r's ffuirs,’’ suid Lady Lloyd Il once 
got Mr. Thornton to sound him as to any 

















“Surely he does not d me th 
simail compensation,’’ said area, Shesans 
fiercely ; ‘it seems it is all that I aw likely 
to have, we 5% 

“Hush, Evan!” said his mother; « 
never ineant that. Idid not even know 
you had it, but I sometimes think it is con. 
nected with that sad business, and so docs 
Mr. Thornton, I know.”’ 

“Mr. Thornton will be enough to 
mind the affairs that belong to him, or he 
may rue it,”’ said Evan. “I can’t think wh 
you enoourage that canting hypocrite about 
the house, mother. Surely you don’t want 
Luoy to be a beggarly parson’s wife?” 

“I do not think there is the slightest dan- 
ger of it, if danger it is,” replied Lady 
Lloyd, nee. “In my opinion Lucy has 
nothing but friendship and esteem for Mr. 
Thornton ; and I desire nothing better for 
either of you than a marriage with one who 
will be as true and unselfish and nobje- 
minded as Charles Thornton. I have been 
very happy without riches, till lately,” she 
added, mournfully. 

‘But I intend to marrya rich wife, mo- 
ther,’ said Evan,sharply. “I want no 
wife to pull me down.” 

“Oh, iny son, what need——” 

“The more need, dear tnother, from what 
I have seen this night,’ interrupted Evan. 
‘*But tell me, is my father in debt?” 

“I think not,’ she replied; “I know of 
no debts, unless in things quite apart from 
my province.”’ 

‘*Well,I inust see what can be done,’'said 
Evan; ‘there is yet sometime, and I sup- 


As the gentile mother atrove to draw him | pose I can tind him sufficiently sober to 


speak of business before 1 go.” 

Lady Lloyd colored,and fhe 80n relented 
a little. 

“Well, we won’t talk of this any more,” 
said Evan. ‘He must not destroy your 
comfort, that is all. So now, dear imother, 
let us go to bed ; but stay ; tell me, before 
we go, what you think of our fair guest.’ 

Lady Lloyd hesitated ; at length she re- 
plied, “She is very handsome, very strik- 
Inge 

“We have certainly no one like ber in 
our neighborhood.”’ 

“And charming mother,’’ said Evan. 
“Did you ever see a more splendid-looking 
creature, and so fascinating.’’ 

‘*True, Evan, said his mother, with a deep 
sigh. “I never saw any one 80 handsoine 
except, 1 was guing to say, Winifred Her- 
bert; but then of course it is impossible to 
coinpare them. 

‘(Mademoiselle de St. Hilaire isso much 
more brilliant and stylish and differently 
dressed. Our little farmer’s daughter is 
like the soft moon ny the bright sun in 
comparison. I saw Laura draw all eyes on 
her in church yesterday." 

“Then there was a_ little 
among the natives!’’ remarked 
sinilingly; ‘1 fancied so-myself.”’ 

“It was but natural, Evan,’ said his 
mother. “In #0 quiet a place aa ours, stran- 
gers far leas attractive than our guesis 
would excite observation.”’ 

‘But thatis no answer to my question, 
mother,” said Evan; “how do you like 
Laura de St. Hilaire ?’’ 

“Tam too old-fashioned to form an 
opinion of a person in so short a time,’’ she 
replied. 

“IT admire Laura, as every one must, and 
I think I should soon learn to love her. 
She has something very winning about her 
when sbe likes,in spite of her way wardness 
and caprice. 

“Poor girl! she has needed a mother's 
guidance, but I think she isa noble creat- 
ure at beart.”’ 

“T knew you roust think so,"’ said Evan ; 
“your judgu.ent, dear mother, seldoin 
errs 

“Well, a husband would soon supply the 
deficiency, and bring the wild bird into 
proper subjection.” 

‘My dear Evan,” ssid Lady Lloyd, !ook- 
ing eagerly at her son, ‘surely youdo not 


excitement 
Kvan, 


| think pe 


mind he | 





“Why not?” he exclaimed; ‘a lovely, 
high-born girl, and an heiress, evidently 
well-inclined to fall in love with me. I do 
not see any reason for throwing away such 
good fortune.”’ 

“That is not the right feeling to begin 
such a weighty affair with, Evan,” said 1s 
mother, reproachtully. ‘I would rather 
you spoke of the true, loving Wwormial s 
henste the feminine modesty and gentle 


| ness, the home qualities of the girl you !n- 


_ hastily, mother; but, perhaps, iny taste 


pecuniary einbarrassinents that night have | 


barassed him,and whether the 

money had covered the loss ; 

terribiean effect on iim tnat I never allowed 
| the matter to be alluded to agaiu,”’ 


insurance 


but it had sv | ent. 


| 


tend to choose companion for 


life. 

“Remember, your home will be a quit 
and secluded one, better fitted for 4 dove 
than an eagle.” 

Evan flushed, for his mothers portrait 
was that of Winifred Herbert. 


“Well, well,’’ said he, “I will do ——s 


jor your 


not quite so homely as your imaginary 
daughter-in-law would gratify. 
Lady Lloyd smiled, and with 
plicity of ber transparent nature, 
her thoughts. 
“You have not seen 


the siti. 
betrayed 


Winifred Herbert 


x . + ~ 
| since your return, Evan,’ she said ; ‘I wa 


thinking of asking her to-morrow. 4 the 
has not been well lately, poor girl, and Uh 
change might do her good.” ar 

4 i 


“I hardly think she would like it,”’ 
Evan. “She would be quite lost with these 
foreigners, 

“She and Laura have notbing 10 
inon,”’ 

[ fear not ac.id his mo 
aller 


w 1 v commimon 
} 4 

I did call on the Herberts, aaid ! 
‘and I thougnt them rather cool. 1} 
iny dear mother,’’ be added, “‘you 14 
ter not do anything in the matter 4¢ |" 
Under present circumstances 
fewer persons there are at our house 


better.’’ 


i 


the 











Lady Lloyd could have replied that the foreigner to the Farin, unless matters are 
girl af bad been domesticated at their | altered a good deal since 1 was chase 7 aaan 
house from early childhood would be a how, I'll soon tind out.” ; 
more natural guestin the time of trouble | He walked off in another direction, which 
than the foreign strangers now their visi- however led by a circuitous route to the 
tors, but she was little used to contention, Farin, and was soon lost to view. 
especially with her son, and with w quiet | The young men seon reached the con- 
acquiescence In his proposal that they finesof the Farm, and stood for a few min- 
should now retire to bed, she kissed him 
tenderly and retired, to commit him and , before them. 
her erring husband to that Almighty Being “After all, Mr. Lloyd, there is nothing to 
who can turn all hearts at His good pleas- | compare to your rich fertile, homelike 
ure. | Scenes,’’ suid Paul, after a-few minutes’ 
pause; “and see, there is the proprietor of 
| this lovely place, if Ll am not mistaken ; 
| See, there, in the distance !"’ 
F man cou'd have any possible excuse | “Yes, I believe it ix the farmer,” replied 
for such faithless inconstancy as Evan Evan, carelessly. “You must excuse 
Lloyd's, it might certainly have been | if I cannot enter into your reptures, De St. 
found in that lovely, bright creature who | Hilaire. Remeinber, I have been familiar 
presented herself at the breaktast-table on | with every inch of this ground from in- 
the following inorning, more radiant and | fancy. However, I will transfer yo: to old 
animated than she had appeared since her | Herbert’s care; he will take in any amount 





CHAPTER XXI. 





arrival. | of such is 
Such was the secret reflection of his mo. | He stopped, and Paul finished the sen- 
ther, as Laura de St. Hilaire stooped down | tence. 


to kiss her, with winning affection of look “Stuff! vou would say. You are a ter- 
and tone, and then took her place beside  rible apostle, Lloyd. But come, jet us join 
Evan, with a gay reproach for his sbort- | the worthy ian, who seems inclined to es- 
comings of the previous day. | cape us.”’ 

She could not wonder that a young man, hon Herbert was turning in another 
so ardent and impressionable to _Rmcmeng direction asthe young men came up to 
should forget all else in that brilliant com- him. ' 
bination of loveliness and fascination. | The greeting to Evan was respecttully 

Evan exchanged a triumphant glance | cordial, and he and Paul seemed to under- 
with his mother, which did not escape | stand each other at once. 

Paul's grave observant eye. There isa sort of freemasonry between 

‘‘What are we to do to-day ?’’ asked honest, noble natures, which is quickly telt 
count, alter a short pause. | by each; and before half an hour had gone 

“Oh, that is settled long since,” replied 
Laura. “Lucy and I are going to see that | and even origin, were mutually delighted 
beautiful girl at Llanover Farm, and you | with each other. 

Mr. Lloyd are not to accompany us,”’ The farmer explained all the peculiarities 

“I protest against that,” said her brother, of his farming as far as possible to his intel- 
laughing. ‘‘Remember, Laura, that I have ligent auditor. 

a perfect mania for farming, 80 you must But Evan soon grew weary of the agri- 
take me with you, tg profit by that respect- cultural talk, in which he had no interest, 
able old gentleman's experience." and at last, when the two new acquaint 

‘“‘But I cannot answer to my conscience | ances proposed going off to 
to expose vou tothat lovely girl's proxi- plow at work some few tields off, Evan cried 
mity,’’ said Laura, laughing. | for quarter. 

“Tl am quite safe,”’ he replied, significant- | ‘‘I have far too dull a mind for these ab- 
ly, with the slightest possible glance at | Siruse ‘skicntic’ subjects, as our Hannah 
Lucy. ‘I promise to leave you to tnake | observed vesterday,"’ hesaid; “so I shall 
acquaintance withthe young lady, Laura, | leave the count in your charge, Mr. Her- 
while 1 get friends with the father.”’ | bert, and go tothe house. I suppose you 

“And I will play propriety with the old | won't be over an hour, or our patience will 
daine—a penance which would atone for a be exhausted.”’ 
week’s sins at least,’’ said Lucy, gaily. They willingly assentedto the arrange- 

“And I?” said Evan. ment, and Evan walked away in the direc- 

“Can be a supernumerary unattached,’’ tion o! the farmhouse, 
replied Laura, ‘and very grateful, I hope, It was rather a “risky” affair to use his 
for the permission to be near any of the own inental expression, the encounter with 
regular body; so hurry everybody. I am | those two beavutel girls whom he 
in a perfect fever to be oif.”’ was 80 treacherousiy deceiving; but he had 

Laurs's vivacity was infectious. confidence in his own powers, and in the 

The breakfast was concluded more gaily timid, womanly pride of Winifred; and he 
than it bad begun; the pony carriage was had, moreover,a strange sort of amusement 
brought round, and the two girls were | in the very danger and strategical manceu- 
banded in before another hour has passed, vres of such an interview. 
and then Paul and Evan set off on their So he walked firinly on with as careless 


the 


walk to Llauover Farm. an air as if about to pay a visit merely to 
Evan had sundry misgivings astothere- the old dame herself, perhaps quite as 


inuch occupied with speculations as to the 
evening's interview as the morning's. 

The wretched secret that burdened lis 
heart, made the slightest occurrence which 
could be in any way connected with that 
fatal period alarming to hitn. 

Suddenly he thought he heard voices—te- 
male, young joyous voiees—that he knew 
well, even at the distance froin which the 
sounds evidently came, and in spite of his 
bravery a quick flush rose to his tace. 

It was no trifling ordeal that he was about 
to encounter; the quick, jealous perceptions 
of two loving and exacting hearts,the ques- 
tions, the surmises which he should have 
to encounter hereafter. 

And yet everything would depend on 
bathing all suspicion, preserving the conti- 
dence, and silencing the distrust or resent- 
mnent of one or both for the present. 

He stopped involuntarily, to gain 
possession and nerve for the interview 
near at hand, and to assuine the gay good. 
humor which could best carry bim through 
the next hour. 

Suddenly he started. 

Hethought he Leard a sinothered screain 

—a cry for help. 

Hie paused to listen. 

Again it came—s long, piercing, shril! 
screain, and he thought even he could dis- 
tinguish bis own naine in Laura de St. Hil- 
aire’s well-known voice, though the tones 
were 8o unlike, in their piteous agony, to 


sult of the interview between the uncon- 
scious rivals, but he had a secret confidence 
in the honor and feminine reticence of the | 
injured girl, which was an involuntary 
compliment, little intended or appreciated 
bv his selfish mind. 

On the whole,his absence might be rather 
less dangerous than his presence, during 
the visit of the wilful Laura. 

This once comfortably settied, he gavea 
long whistle, and turned to his companion 
with a more cheerful air than he had worn 
since the expedition was decided on, and 
began to do the honors of the country 
round. 

‘And that was where your celebrated 
Mill was situated!” said Paul, as they 
passed the bridge. ‘Is it not to be built up 
again ?’’ 

“*] really do not know,” was the cold re- 
ply; ‘it depends oa uncertain contigencies, 
so far as I am concerned.”’ 

As Evan spoke, a figure emerged from 
the ruins, and caine slowly towards thertn. 
The young tnan Btarted, for the person who 
now came towards then was supposed by 
Evan to very far away. 

It was bis old overlooker, Hugh Evans, 
who accosted his late master as if they had 
only parted on the previous evening. 

“Good morning, Mr. Lioyd,”’ said 
“vlad to see you looking so well, sir.” 

“Why, Evans! I thought vou were in 
Cumberland,” said Evan, nodding rather 


Bel f- 
SO) 


he; 


stiffly. “What bas brought you here so the gay,sweet accents of that usual l} bright 
suddenly ?"’* girl. ; 
“Business, Mr. Lloyd,” he replied, Ayain and again it sounded,iningled with 


another, but solter, nore subdued ery, and 
then all was still. 

For a moment Evan stood paralyzed and 
motionless, and then he rushed like a mad- 
man in the direction of those agouizing 
shrieks, 

_ 


“which I will explain to you if you are at 
leisure; if not, L can wait.” 

“Of course you can,” Said Evan, haught- 
ily; ‘you do not suppose I can leave my 
friend to speak to you. Besides, I cannot 
imagine what you can possibly want with 
me.”’ ' 
“Very likely, Mr. Lloyd,” said Evans; 
“however, | cu soon explain what it is, 
when you have leisure to attend to me. 
When and where shall I wait on you?” 

The words and tune were at variance; 
one #0 respectiul, the other so sneeringly, 
contemptuously threatening. Evan winced 
under the quret, significant look, though he 


o a 


Lucy and Laura had driven away from 
homme full of that bright, sweet, youthful 
gaiety, and sparkling tancies,that inake the 
time of “‘maiaen gladness’ ro lovely and 
80 enchanting tothe half child,half woinan 
herself, and those who look upon her. 

“What a lovely hone yours is, Lucy,and 
what acharin there isin vour Welsh scen- 


‘ 


told himself such terror was avsurd-- ery!’’ said Laura, as they approached the 
puerile . Farin. “Why, that quaint old house, with 
“You can come up to the Grange this that Virginia creeper and the japonica grow- 
evening. between seven and eight,” he yup ite white gables, and the taynuih- 
replied ‘but I cannot give you long, as | et _ Sand nes , ap is . thle 
have fr is staying with me w re C paraitis vid tL ex 
- 7 . a ” . " 7 
i 
‘ : Wa 
var 
eF¢ pace with f i B 
As they disappeared behind aturt e@ gan v 5 8 
; " ’ 4 4 = , = ‘ : , ‘ rr ‘ 
road, Evans stood looking alter them, with ful. 5 i S Lint 1, and 
a sardonic sinile upon his bard features. of as old a family as we are—as 1 ain, I 
“W hat’s the game now, | wonder?” he | mneao, she added, with a blush 
Tis droll, bie taking that young ‘Nay, dear, you need not fancy I place 
' : 


thought. * 
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my descent further back than the old 


utes contemplating the siniling landscape | 


ne 


Welsh antediluvians your brother descants 
on so learnedly,” said Laura. “But see,the 
fariner's daughter isin the garden. How 
lovely she looks, Lucy! 1 suppose it is be- 
cause her beauty and yours are so unlike 
our foreign style, that I adinire you so 
much,”’ 

‘Reverse the picture, and fancy the iin- 
pression you create in our natives,’ laughed 
Lucey, toosiinply unselfish to notice the 
couipliment. ‘But take care as 1 drive in, 
or you will hurt your band on the gate- 
~womt,”’ 

Winitred Herbert was standing in the 
garden tending a pet dahlia, when the sound 
of carriage-wheels fell on her ear. 

At first she sickened with dread at the 
thought of seeing the same gay party dash 
by, on some new expedition, leaving her 
more desolate by the gloomy contrast. 

Then she eagerly turned to look, by the 
very fascination that an unwelcome object 
exerts, as if there were a luxury in 
iment,and then shesaw that the well-known 
pony-carriage contained but two ladies, one 
of whoin she at once knew by the long, 
floating feather in the coquettish bat to be 
her dreaded rival, the beautiful French 


| girl. 


by the two men, 80 opposite in rank—aye, | 


Then the pretty little equipage stopped 
at the halt-open gate. 

The sensible little ponies pushed it open 
with their noses, and in another 
had turned into the little domain. 

Winifred turned cold and sick, 

Then a dash of womanly pride came to 
her aid, 

Lucy, Evan's sister, should not guess her 
secret, nor should this intruder on their 
peaceful seclusion triumph over her hum- 


| ble rival. 


| the very humility of ber heart 


see a steain | 


Winitred was of assweet and loving a 
nature as ever beatin woman's breast; but 
she had been sorely tried of late, and even 
gave fresh 
bitterness to her fcelings toward the’ un- 
eonscious Laura, 

She lingered for a moment, 
they would go into the house, and hopin 
for a few minutes’ respite from the dreaded 
interview; but then she saw Lucy coming 











a ——— — ———————s 
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Grange and drawn portraits of Lady Lloyd 
and Lucy. But he never used to speak of 
you,” she added suddenly; “and I wonder 
attiat, for Lucy says you were almost 
brought up together.” 
“T fare ba edid net think you could 
be interested in so insignificant «a person," 
replied Winifred, with a sweiling heart. 
“Nonsense!” exclaimed the lively 


| Laura; “1 really beg your pardon, but you 


tor- | 


inoment | 


supposing | 


through the thick bushes towards her, and | 


the taller farm of the French girl close be- 
hind. 

An instant’s hesitation, 
went forward to meet her visitors, 
tive grace and 
more artificial polish as she welcomed them 


and then she 
her na. 


| to the Farin. 


‘“‘Mademvpiselle de St. Hilaire is in love 
with your whole domain, to say nothing of 


| yourself, Winny,’’ observed Lucey, after a 


few minutes’ chat. ‘So I shall gleave you 
to show her everything about the place— 
chickens, turkeys, peacocks, bees, and all 
your treasures, not forgetting your favorite 
seat above the mill-dam. I shall go and 
learn housewifery from your good mother 
the while, and when Evan and the count 
arrive I shall take the painsto bring them 
to vou.”’ 

Winifred looked half-frightened at the 
idea of being left to entertain the French 
lady alone, and ventured on a word, or 
rather a look, of remonstrance; but Laura 
eagerly seconded the proposal, delighted at 
the opportunity of getting acquainted with 
the fair girl to whom she had taken #o 
strange a fancy, and of looking into all the 
iysteries of the Welsh farinhouse, 

So Luey ran off to the house, and the ri- 
vals were left thus stranyely in each other's 


| Sole society. 


| present. 


Those two girls,-as they stood for a tno- 
inentafter Lucy had disappeared, were a 
pretty contrast, and to un acute observer a 
reinarkable one, 

Laura, with her dark, 
beauty, looking will genuine, bait-disap- 
pointed adimiration on her beautiful coin- 
panion,disappointed at the coldness and re- 
serve which tnade Winifred look so status 
like, yet honest in hier belief that she bad 
never seen amore lovely creature, 

And Winifred in tier turn confessed, in 
even painful humility, tue extreme attract 
brilliant beauty, 
air, the gailing 

to her morbid 
lui phant secur 
rity. 


foreign, piquant 


iveness of her rival—the 
the elevance of dress and 
ease and cordialitv, which 
sensibility spoke of such t 
ity in her own power and superi 
But, however paintul and disquieting 
these feelings to the two fair yiris, they 
suited so well their respective styles of 
beauty that they had never,perbaps, looked 
more attractive than at that moment of miu- 


tual doubt and contemplation, ere they 
comiuenced their tour of inspection. 
“[T want to see and understand every- 


thing in this country said Laura, as they at 
last turned fro the Spot; ‘so please grat- 
ifv ny curiosity, Miss Herbert, if it) will 
not be too much position On your 
kindness,”’ 

It was impossible to refuse, 


“anit 


and tore. 


over, Laura had a strange faculty of getting 


her own way with everyone. 

Winitred gave a faint smile atthe French 
girl's eagerness about what was to her so 
fainiliar and commonplace, and they began 
their tour of inspection. 


The garden, orchard, aviary, chicken- 
house, and the neat dairy, which was a 
short distance from tlie lvuse were all vis 
ited. 

Winifred was gentile and so!t, as was her 
nature, in her repiies | t puestions 
poured upon her, but she asked little, aud 
\ nteered not iv ! o r 

) ~ said 

6 48 
. pf ® 
were walking or ridiny yet t ‘ 
only way of understanding anv deacription 
sormethitug that is 


is by contrasting it with 
I gould alinost beve sketcbed the 


must know better than that, Winifred. I 
mustcall you by that name. It sounds 
like that of some old saint, and you reaily 
look like one, I should be half-inclined 
to adopt you for my patron if I were a 
Romanist.”’ 

Winitred halfemiled, half-sighed, as she 
said, “Then you are a Protestant?” 

Here then was another bar destroyed 
between Evan and the fair stranger,thought 
Winifred. 

“Yes,” replied Laura. “did you not see 
me at church the first day we wore here? 
1 noticed you, and ask Mr Lioyd who 
you were, and he pretended not know 
whom I meant; but see! wnat a eplendid 
view there must be from that old ruin! 
W hat is it.’’ 

‘The ruin of the flax mill that was burnt 
down about a year ago,"’ replied Winifred, 
averting her load. 

“The mill!” repeated Laura; ‘that seems 
asore subject with Mr. Lloyd; he never 
likes speaking of it. But what a romantic- 
looking ruin itis! 1 could tancy it the 
ruin of an old castle, with that draw- bridgo- 
looting erection over the rustling streain. 
W hat is that?’’ 

“Only the bridge over the mill-dam.” re- 
plied Winifred; “ it keepsthe stream con- 
fined. I suppose they intend to rebuild it 
some day, and leave that dam still stand- 
ing.’’ 

“Oh, I must go and see it!"’ said Laura. 
“Why, itisonly just crossing that narrow 


field and path, I see. Let us go, Wini- 
fred,”’ 
“But they will be expecting us, Mies St. 


Hilaire, and—— 

“Never inind,”’ interrupted Laura, “they 
can wait.’’ 

“And my father says the bridge is not 
very safe,"’ continued Winifred; “it has been 
mnuch neglected, and the last Winter was so 
storiny that he thinks the foundations may 
be a little decayed. There were once 


_ actual floods that swelled the waters fright- 


refinement supplying all | 


fully.’ 

**Now, I shall certainly go,’’ exclaimed 
Laura. ‘I like excitement, and I am not 
so heayy as to inake the bridge fall down. 
You can stay, if you like, Winifred; but I 
intend to see that view before I go into the 
house and play propriety to your good 
mother. I suppose wy foreign ways would 
shock the dear old housewife,” 

As she laughingly concluded her speech, 
the wilful girl bounded over a low hedge 
and across the field, looking back in gay 
detiance at Winifred, whostood for a tmo- 
inent, # dull pain at her heart paralysing 
her tnovements, 

Laura was so eager to visita place sacred 
to Evan Lloyd, that the poor little unao- 
knowledged wife felt a joyous conviction 
that such capricious anxiety for #o simple 
an object could only arise froin affection for 
him who had once resided in that dreary 
ruin. 

It was certainly only Laura's vivid imag- 
ination that bad invested in it with anv 
especial romances, for the place was deci- 
dedly like what it really was, an extensive 
building destroyed by fire aud pot in the 
least picturesque or castie like in ite deso- 
lation. 

However, Winifred knew she ought not 
to let the guest visitthe spot alone,and after 
4a few inoments pause, sie bounded lightly 
over the hedge, and walked quickly across 
the narrow piece of ground that divided her 
froin the little bridge. 

Laura was already on the tottering erec- 
tion, gazing down with girlish eagerness on 
the miniature fall of water, and leaning 
daringly onthe weak palisade that Winifred 
had warned her against. 

Winifred hurried towards the dangerous 


apotto induce her, if possible, to leave it 
now that her whitn was gratified; but as she 
approached nearer, her pace was yet more 
quickened, and a faint ery escape d her. 
The bridge was falling; she was certain 


of it. 

Even the inovement of Laura's light form 
seeined to agitate the crazy edifice and yet 
Winifred trembtel to alarm her too sud- 
dently lestshe should hasten the catastrophe, 


thatmighbt not be so lintmninent as it ap 
peared. 

“Miss St. Hilaire,’ she said, as quickly 
a8 baste and alarin would allow, ‘come 


away, I entreat you; don't wait a inoment, 
the bridge is ds 

Before Winitred could finish ber sentence 
Laura perceived her danger; the bridge 
inoved visibiv under her. 

She gavea quick,terrified bound,that com- 
pleted the mischief; another instant, and 
the bridge, gradualy under-mined by the 
action of the water and the violence of the 
strong eddy beneath, gave way witha ter- 
rific crash. 

A sliarp, Bhliill 
yirl was ingulfed in 
eath, fretted and lashed by the sudden 





ind 


whiri 


the French 
ot waters 


crea HN, 
Lilie 


ben 
release frous their imprisoninent, and the 
splash of the falling bridge. 
WW { gave a quick bound towards 
spot, and cried again and again for help; 
~ ‘ 1 come it tnight 
7 + A 
ar | “ a 
a © \ me 4 i eir eas 
t ne back to her alt need? 
She | i eagerly for asecond into the 
confused abyss of troubled waters, and 


‘ 


to 


rough the turgid wave could distinguish 





| 
~~ 








the struggling form and wild, brilliant eyes 
of the unhappy Laura, 

It was potin Winifred’s nature to refuse, 
atany risk to herself, the inute appeal. 

She grasped the edge of one of the pali- 
sades still standing and flung herself into 
the abyss olinging tightly to the support, 
while, with her other band she grasped a 
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It could scarcely be wondered at that 
they placed Winifred first in the wari bed 
and bestowed the tenderest kiss on her pale 
cold face, as they laid her head on the pil- 
low. 

And yet Laura was perhaps in the most 
irmininent danger, for ber immersion in the 
water had been somewhat longer and more 


loose plank and threw it to the drowning lentire than that of her brave preserver. 


girl, calling to her, with all ber strength, to 
seize the otiier end, 

Hut no auswer came, only a fresh, wild 
sirugwie beneath the surface. 

Winifred dived beneath the wave, and 
extendod her arin to the very utinost; some- 
thing wether hand, but it 
ot hope soon to be dispelled. 

Tt wa> only the white ostrich 
the hat (hat shrunk to nothing within 

“45 )°. 

. A nother and more desperate plunge, and 
this timo ber band grasped huinan blair, 
andsiiec knew that the form was rising to 
the surface, and again she shricked aloud 
for help. 

Laura was yet sensible, fora white arin 
Atarted up frou the water and grasped Win- 
ifred so tightly as to half drag down the 
nobie girl, whose strength was scarcely 
equa. tothe support of berself and that 
drooping fori against the frail plank. 

Every wotment felt the julisade 
joosening and sbaking under her frant 
hold, till at last it gave way, and both yirls 
were linmeraed in the stream. 

Winifred did not lose her hold of that 
jong lair, though the water nearly blinded 


feather of 
her 


BUG 


her, and choked the screams that would 
have yet called for help. 

She tried dom erabely, nobly, to taatotain 
her companion from belng carried away tis 
the eddy, and grasped at the louse planks 
that floated by tor help. 

Atiast bersenses fated her, and they 
both aink —sank, and rose once mnore to the 
surface, just asa frantic rush of steps was 


heard, and ther a plunge into the stream, 


and laura was torn froin the clinging, un 
coppsous grosp, and Winifred waa leit 
alo we, 

She felt itt she knew, even in that half. 


atupefiod, unconscious inoment that Ivan, 
her husband was bearing ber rival away to 
aalety, while was leit to die—she who | 
had risked own life for that wilful, 


a0 j 
| 
} 
Clacetayrl M4 piri, 
| 


hor 


She sust sink unheeded and alone. 
It was bard very laid to young, 
Dut of, that erue! desertion was worse than | 
: | 
| 

} 


adic oO 


a thousand deaths! 

A low groan escaped her, and then she 
knew no tore;—all was dark as the 
-raye. 


CHAPTER XL 


\U RA de St. Hilaire was 
large couch ip the farm bouse, whither 


laid on the | 


j Evan, atter rescuing her from = the 
Mtreain, trad hastily carried her, 
Lucey Lloyd was unfasteaing her ,wet 


cloak, while Mra, Herbort hastily prepared 
hot blankets, and ordered heated brieks for 
the insensible girl; for withall her grub 
ling diseontent and oadities, the farmer's 
wife had practical sense and ready sell-pos- 
seASiOnN in an emergeney Like this; and Kyvan 
stood wazing In specchless horror at that pale, 
beautiful faee, Unuitndtiul of hissownm drip 

ping clothes and Che presenoe of spectators, | 

Phen the door opened onee more, and | 
heavy steps were heard which up 
proached the apartment. 

Phe door flew open, and 
entered, bearing the 
Winifred in his aris, 1 
broad chest as if to pive it 
and jife, 

Mrs Herbert started gaveasimothered cry, 
and flew to her ebild, forgeftul of the 
stranger who bad till now engrossed her 
syinpatliies, 

“Oh, Wiony, Winny, how came this?’ 
she cried the tears pouring down her taee. 

“You dying and I stayins here with her! 
Ob; Hugh Evans, I did not know it; 1 did 
not Know it.”’ 

“(eet Bone 
‘rv! ' said the 
looker, 

“But she is 
frantic mother; 


| 


liastliy 
Hugh vans, 
form, of 
held to his 
soIne® Wariith 


! 
iLileless 


melV 


don’t wait to 
of the over 


blankets hot; 
stern Vvolce 


dead!" cried the almost | 
‘ther face is cold as 

“No, no, her beart beats against mine—a 
week flutter, but ‘tis life,’ said Hugh, bis 
rugged face turned on the harsh counten- | 
ance of his late usaster’ ‘“Liank God she | 
is alive!” 

Evan gave a quiet Witter sneer, 

Aud be really wished her to die? 

One would tuink so from lis faceand the 
sharp tone with which he spoke, 

“And is this poor lady to die,"’ he said, 
“because your daughter is hurt?” 

Hugh marked the words: they were 
scored against the speaker. 

‘Heaven forgive ine!" replied Mrs. Her- 
bert; “*but blood is thicker than water, and 
she is our only child.” 

“But we must not forget the stranger 
within our gates,’ said the deep v: 


nee of 
Liewellyn Herbert, who had just been 
summoned to the spot 


ce, 


was a gleam | 


| stillness within 


i ¢ 


is gone to the Grange for the 
you mnust keep quiet till he comes.” 


dreawning-girl; ‘1 
And as if composed by the very idea, 
sunk into sleep. 


and saw 
1 over her, 


| exertion.’ 


and vet, the 


only for a moment,” she 





by a frightened 
herdsinan. ‘**Take the poor young lady to | 


the bedroom, Mr. Llovd. I will) bring 
his and they shall receive equal care 
a| ir anaes, 
tiie directions were obeyed, and the girls 
wel art lintot uner ro 
s. tand | y last {ress 
, ~ va 
« self ea 
‘ OLS > 
. > 
Ma 6 i ré v a 
ferersa, 


lhey weretrue womanly beartsthat beat 
in Luey Lloyd's and even in the grumbling 
Mra. HIerbert’s bosom butit was not in 
wornan’s nature to be quite, luipartial in 


Such « case. 


Meanwhile Evan paced the floor of that 
outer room with abrupt strides, as if there 
were warring feelings in his heart that re- 
quired movement to still the turnult, while 

iewellyn Herbert mut lost in silent thenk- 
fulness and prayer. 

At last, Evan seerned unable to 
the Inner root, 
proached the door, and knocked. 

“Luey,” he whispered. 

The young girl approached the door, her 
aweet face bright through the tears that ran 
down her cheeks. 

“Has she moved ?'* he asked. 
opened her eyes?” 

“Yes, she opened her eyes, and whis- 
pered something; I taink it was her moth- 
er’s name,”’ replied Lucy. 

Evan turned away itupatiently, and sup- 
pressed the exclamation that sprang to his 
lips. 


bear the 
be ap- 


“Has she 


“T was speaking of Iaura,", said he; “of 
Miss de St. Hilaire, Lucy.” 

“And forget dear Winny !" eaid Lucey 
looking Yreproachfully at him. Ob 
Evan!" 

“Nonsense, Lucy,’ said her brother. “O! 
course, Laura is under our care. ) feel an- 


swerable to her brother if anything happens 
to her: and it seems to me it was owing to 
Winifred that she got into such danger.” 
“Ol no,” said Lucy; ‘but bark! she calls 
ma.”’ 
Lucy 


dissappeared into the apartment, 


and Evan once more coimimenced that rest- 


a8 Walk. 
“Tuev'’ said Winifred, feebly, ‘she 
inoves; ber handis yetting warmer. She 


will live.’ 


“Thank God!" said Lucy, fervently; 


“but you inust not speak, darling Winny. 
I will go and tell Evan the good news.”’ 


When the door closed behind Luey, the 


French girl opened her large, dark eyes, 
and Jooked restless!y around the room, 


asked, as her ear 
outer root, 


9 


“Whois that?’ she 
‘ancht the quick tread in tiie 
“No oneto disturb you, voung lady, 


replied Mrs, Herbert, whose heart was un- 
consciously bardening against the poor girl. 


he 
but 


*Your be here s800n; 


carriage, 


brother will 


“But it is bis step,” inurmured the half | 
Know it is his step.’’ | 
she 
and shrank further 


Winifred listened, 


land further away, to the very verge of the 


ved. 


The chill caine over ¢ delicate frame 


vat 


, once more, and she beyan to shiver, for the 
ré 
In the water fell sharply on 
wondered why God had permitted her vo 

| be saved, when life was such pain, 


membrance that she had been left to die 


her: and she 


ayain, 
her 
bending 


The trembling aroused Laura 
She moved restless! y, opened 
Lucy's face anxiously 


eVes, 


“Dear Mademoiselle de St. Hilaire,”’ she 
said, “I entreat you to keep still and ecalin; 
you will injure yourself terribly by any 


“Your brother,’ she said—“I eannot rest 


till I have seen him, and have thanked 
him. Hesaved my life, Lucy. Ah, your 
colder natures cannot undersiand what we 
feel,”’ 

Lucy hesitated; she knew Mrs, Herbert 


would be ecandalized by such a proceeding; 
red spot oon Laura’s cheek 


warned her that opposition might be dan- 


gerous. 


but 
left the 
knew that 


dear, he shall 
sald ana 
room to fulfil the errand. She 
it would be some thine before Paul (who 
had been inerely told that his «#’ster bad 
fallen luto the stream and wot wet) could 
return, and if Laura could pet s sleep 
before then, it night restore her. 

Evan's face tlusned eagerly ashe heard 
the suIMINOnS, ANd in amoment be was by 
the side of the beautiful sufferer, whom he 
addressed in French, but so low and rap- 
idly, that Luev whose ear was unpractised 
in the sounds, could mot distinguish the 
words, 

‘Tell me, oh tell mne,"’ he said, “that you 
are better, or I shall yo trantic with self. 
reproach for having brought you here.” 

“You g@aved ine.’ she replied, softly 
drawing her hand trom beneath the clothes, 
and feebly extending it to bin. “It will 
inake lifedoubly precious,” 

Winifred could not catch the words, but 
the sweet pathos of the voice penetrated to 
her heart like poison. 

She lay, chilled and trembling; but a low 
moan escaped her, that appeared for the 
first time to recall Evan toa sense of her 
presence. 

He bent over tLe couch and made some 
comimon-place inquiry about ber health, as 


“Very well, 


come, 


nilie 


if the peril had only been for Laura. 

Bat the Freneh girl’s memory was now 
rapidly returning, # she became con- 
” 8 Of what si & 1 Litherto not leit that 

ne one eh 

‘ 
a : on 

4s f ! exper at 
the ditt ; ve Sweetheart and a 
wife is altnost akin to all the difference be- 
tween a yold-headed cane and a wart on 
your nose, You euarry the one around 
with von because you like to and the 


, vilher because you've po. ta. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—[cCONTINUED. } 

OW eweet she is, Vance!’ the little 
girl cried enthusiastically. “She has 
yiven the one thing that was wanting 

tu make ime quite content. 


“No, no; do uot be absurd, sir, I did not | 


inean the pearis, of course, but 4 word ot 
kindness frou your own home. 

“Nora was always kind and thoughtful 
for others,’ Vaneew said, with # sigh, his 
own happiness making bin in) some diin 
fashion comprehend the sharpness of his 
old playfellow’s pain. 


“Poor Nora, I wish weinturn could do | 


ae 
somnething for her? 

“Who knows?) Perhaps we inay,” 
tie said, with a sayacious nod, 


Net- 


The words,seriously spoken, made Vance | 


laugi. 

“My dear Nettie,"’ he said, with his tnost 
siperior air, “do you really imagine that 
Mra. Vanee Singleton could render Lady 


de Gretton any service? That would in- 
deed be a case of tue imouse and the 
lion!” 

“Exactly so,"’ Nettie agreed, looking up 
innocently into the handsome face, “Why 
Vance, What asingularly @ propos quota. 


tion ! 

“The mouse did free the lion, you know, 
when the = lien was caught in the 
t vils.”’ 

‘Tie saucy Jittie creature certainly had the 
best of the argument, a8 Vance was forced, 
with a grim simile, to adinit. 

But the sinile soon faded, for he 
on the allegory in his thoughts, and 
e:mbered that from the toils in whiel 
had even ceased to strugyle death 
could set her free. 

The next day Nettie wors her pearls at 
the altar, and left them in her mother’s 
charge when the young pair slarted on 
their brief Loneyimioon-trip, 

It was a very brief one—an elysian week 
across the silver Solent, and then back to 
bard work and homely duties, 

A round of country engagements lay be- 


carried 
reui- 
Nora 
alone 


fore them, and then that grand debut in 
town which wasto make or mar Vance 
Singleton’s fortune, and which, in either 


case, was to be the signal for breaking the 
news to the Bruces. 

On this they were both agreed. 

Nora’s wedding would be over and Lord 
de Gretton’s haughty displeasure a thing 
Of m#enall account 

Once they knew Nettie,Captain and Mrs, 

sruce were sure to like her,the bridegroom 
proudly thougit. 


And as for Cristine—well, she would be 
horrified, of course, 
He could not mould his Jife anew to 


please Cristine. 

Sothey planned the courses of events, 
hopefully and,cheerfully enough, Knowing 
nothing of the storm-cloud gathering dark- 
ly over their innocent heads, 

‘| ie end of 
4 Week's engagement at Stoke Vernon, 
Binall West-Country town to whieh Bo 
rible acolebrity Was Soon to attach. 

It was the reyatts week thoannual awak- 
ening of the slu:mberous Jittle place, and 
the run on amusements of anv kind was 
for Stoke Vernon— tremendourly preat. 

The queer irrexularly-built town did not, 


ne 


ter- 


of course, possess a theatre, or even a hall 
of any decent size or shape, and Nettie, 


who, on the strength of ber growing popu- 
larity, Was petting a little proud, was much 
disposed tos pooh-poolh the engage. 
ment, 

But her husband's popularity was still in 


the clouds, she nad a vacant w eek, and, 
even could he Lave spared the pounds, he 
could not spare tie practice, 80 he asserted 


his rights as lord and taster to accept the 
Inanager’s offer, and Nettie, with only the 
ute protest of an exquisitely comical 
Kriinace,gave in, and followed hit whitber 
the guiding hand of Providence most sure- 

The work was easy in that easy-going 
place, and, as they had much time at their 
disposal, they wandered through the out- 
akirta of the town, upthe preen fern-clad 
hills, and through the 
lanes, lounyed onthe broad red sands 
hunted for madrepores and se l-anemones 


Inthe clear cool green pools amid the 
SUppery boulders, sailed ou the summer 
sea, avd, a8 Nettie said, renewed the en- 


chantment of the bonevinoon in the oddest 
and most unexpected fastion, 

“Are you sorry we caine?” Vance asked 
her, with a half laugh, one inorning, being 
- Very Sure what the answer would 
JIC, 


August found them finishing 


lovely overarched | 


“Sorry!"’—the pretty girlish face.to which | 


the fresh morning treeze gave back all the 
dainty coral tints the pgaslight stole AWAY, 
lighted all over with the ene rgy of ber an- 
swer i 
ss ° T * 
Va I “| veo i stav here f Tr a 
8 pe, ne t I r 
* - 4 a 
- al w ' 
~ and ] te V 
watch the gray a SmiokKe of your cigar 
float up in cu Is winto the far perfect 
blue ofa Devonshire sky—“‘ah well, all 
’ ’ 
things tmust end, the brightest the 
soonest! 


“T should may that was a poetical quota- 
} ion, only I don't believe the English lang- 


uage supplies ‘soonest’ witharhyme. Wa, 
have laid ina large stock of fresh air and 
sunshine; we have seen all that is to te 
seen."’ 

‘“Lhat I deny,"’ Nettie broke in eneryeti- 
cally. 

“There is one sight I have set my heart 
on seeing, Vance; and your laziness s)),)) 
not stand in ny way.” 

Vance groaned in spirit at the words, and 
looked with meek deprecation into jig 
pretty tyrant’s face, though all the time he 
knew the look was utterly wasted, 

If Nettie had a falt, of which faet he felt 
by no means sure, it was that she was go 
fearfully energetic; had so little apprecia. 
tion of the doice far niente, which was the 
truest joy of her busband's file. 

“*Troubler of my tranquility,” he said 
with a deep sigh, “whatis there you still 
wish to see ?”’ 

“That,’’ Nettie said concisely; and she 
pointed with her foretinger up to the ter- 
raced height above, where a small pretty 
house gleamed imarble-white against the 
framing darkness of the trees. 

‘My dear girl’’—with great relief! Vance 
dropped back in his place, nestling the 
back of his head cowfortably in bis open 
paliis—“and Enylishinau’s house is bis 
castle, 

“T cannot take it by storm and run the 
risk of being arrested a8 a trespasser, even 
to satisfy your laudable interest in your 
neighbors’ affairs."’ ss 

“Have you quite done?” 
serenely. 

‘*Because if so, you had better dust your 
coat, which is covered with red sand, and 
come up the bill with ine. 

“An Englishman may show his castle, 
may he not, you foolish boy?” 

“But this is not a castle, but a cottage,”’ 
Vance pleaded forlornly. 

“Exactly. It is Cliff Cottage, the marine 
residence of our county member, Mr. Dal- 
inayne, and one of the show-places of the 
neighborhood. 

“T read all that in the guide-book, Vance; 
so you see it inust be true.” 

Mr. Singleton did not see; but protest was 
evidently useless, 

He resigned himself to his fate, which 
Was not a very hard = one, after all, for, 
though the 8un was warm, the paths were 
exquisitely shady, and vistas of green 
beauty opened on every side. 

“You are good-tempered,’’ Nettie said, 
with aa affectionate and remorseful squeeze 
of the gray-clad arm, as the haudsome 
young pair stood at the lodge gate, 
awaiting the answer to their modest suin- 
mons, 

“After all, you know, I had no business 
tyrannise and triumph over you like 
that.”’ 

Poor Nettie! 

It was well she made her little apology 
when she did, for, after all, the triumph 
was not hers. 

The woman who opened the gate civilly 
informed them that Cliff Cottage was not 
on view that day. 

‘*But I understood from the guide-book 
that it was always open to tourists,’’ per- 
sisted poor Nettie, with a very crestfalleu 
look; and her husband could not repress 
an unmerciful grin. 

‘Quite right, madam; but, in the cir- 
cumstances, you see——"’ 

“T suppose that Mr. Dalmayne has re- 
turned home?” Vance interposed,thinking 
it time to come to the poor batiled explor- 
er’s relief, 

“Oh, no, sir!’ the woman said, with a 
surprised look, as though he had shown 
strange ignorance of a matter of general 
and engrossing interest. 

‘Mr. Dalmayne is still in Italy; but did 
you not know that he has lent the cottage 
to Lord de Gretton for his boneymoon ? 
We expect his lordship and her ladysbip 
to-day.’’ 


Nettie asked 





CHAPTER XV. 
ORD de Gretton and his lady will be 
down to-day.”’ 

4d The woman closed the gate with the 
words, and left the young pair staring 
blankly each in the face of the other. 

‘To each the shock was great. 

sutto Vance it brought a sharp and 
stinging pain. . 

The thought that bis little sister Nora, 
his pet playmate and loyal friend, was 8° 
near at hand, and yet so immeasurably 
distant, brought him down from his happy 
cloudland into a disenchanted region of uo- 
comfortable fact. y 

“I wish I had seen her!” Nettie said, 
pausing atthe brow of the steep hill to 
glance wistfully up at the green belt of 
trees and the pretty white cottage,on whicti 
the sunlight tell dazzlingly. ‘Sball I ever 
see her, Vance *”’ 

The young man shook his head. 

His honest bright young eyes were dark 
with pain. 

Still it was hard to give up all thought 0! 
seeing Nora. 

Nothing seemed more improbable tha” 
friendship between a couple of strolline 
players and Lord de Gretton’s wife ; #0" 
yet 

The young pair bowever had 
time for moody thought. 

They were to leave Stoke Vernon by t 


lt ¢ va ira 
} ANG travel Sei aip 





not mu 


early morning trai 


sow, where r next engageiné 
geage ily labelled wit 
and Mrs. Sydney Vansittart’s naimeé, 4 
been senton before them, and they we’ 


burdened only with the ulsters, traveling 
wraps,and hand-bags which even the wisest 
of women will deen necessary. 

As fate would have it, Vance grumbled - 
little at these superfiuities when sbe %¢ 


| them out overnight, 











——— 


Nettie laughingly appealed to the land- 
lady, with whom she was at the moment 
settling all accounts, to say if she had one 
article too many, and the good woman 
yrom ptly assured her she bad not, adding, 
with that superior sinile which inmost men 
know only too well and dread— 

Gentlemen don’t understand these 
things, mum. I daresay Mr. Vansittart 
will be glad enough you took your wraps 
before the day is out.”’ 

Nettie laughed, and drew her straps a 
little tighter as she looked over her shoul- 
der at ber lord. 

The meekness of his aspect disarined her 
and she only said brightly— 

“Oh, you must notthink him a tyrant, 
Mrs. Stubbs! He hardly ever grumbles; 
do you, Vance? 

“But, when I left 40 many things out, I 
thought that maid, or dresser, with whoin 
1 nade a half-engazeinent would have been 
here to carry them. Itis very disappoint- 
ing.”’ 

Hit is indeed,” the woman said sympa- 
thetically. “Little Polly—my grandchild, 
you know—might help; but I think the 
train goes at six.” 

“Atsix A. M. precisely,’’ Vance said, 
with alaugh. “My dear Mrs. Stubbs, you 
do not suppose I really mind those things. 
[claim my privilege to grumble, that’s 
all.” 

‘And, as I weakly told her what train we 
start by, I have no doubt that Hesba Greer 
will meet us at the station,and congratulate 
herself on the fact that we have done all 
her work for her,’ Nettie tinished, with 
her quaint little shrug. 

And so the matter dropped, passing froin 
their thoughts as athing of sinall account 
then, to be recalled with strange and start- 
ling significance afterwards, 

The next day,as fair and bright an 
\ugust inorning as ever dawned upon this 
sad and sin-stained earth found Vance and 
Nettie early astir. 

Indeed a strange restlessness >o.sessed 
thein both. 

When they bad swallowed the inilk and 
bread Mrs. Stubbs laid out in the lLittlo-sit- 
ting-room, it was still only half-past four ; 
they had more than an hour to spare. 

‘Your watch was wrong, Vance,"’ Nettic 
said, with comic disinay. ‘We cannot stay 
here all the time; let us run down and 
have a farewell peep at the sea.’’ 

Vance was nothing loath; so, softly let- 
ting theinselves out, thev walked down the 
irregular High Street, over the hills, and 
80 down to the beach. 

The wind blew fresh and cold across the 
open 86a. 

Nettie, in her trimly-buttoned ulster and 
close little velvet cap, did notimind the 
chillness, and revelled in the salt sea- 
breeze. 

Chatting gailv, she ran on from stone to 
stone, a8 light-hearted as any child, while 
ber husband followed more soberly and 
nore slowly, a8 became his condition. 

Nevertneless he enjoyed the expedition 
as imuch as she did, and followed the 
springy figure with adiniring eyes, until it 
disappeared round a projecting point of the 
cliff-line, where the boulders were thickest 
and the red sand was hardly to be seen. 

‘Take care, you foolish child—you may 
get a nasty fall!’? Vance cried, in sudden 
fear; but the warning words had hardly 
left his lips, when they were terribly an- 
swered by a wild despairing cry and an 
agonised “Vance, Vance, for pity’s sake 
come quickly!’ in Nettie’s clear shrill 
voice, 

It hardly took him a second to throw 
down all that encumbered him and fly to 
his wife’s assistance, yet in that flash of time 
a@ thousand agonising possibilities passed 
through his mind,a thousand scenes of hor- 
ror rose before hiin, but not one—oh,merci- 
ful Heaven, not one, so terrible as that 
which met his sight! 

Upon the very verge of the sea, perched 
ona slippery rock which every Instant 
threatened todislodge her, stood Nettie, 
with both arms flung round a slender and 
desperately struggling female figure. 





*Vanee, come! Icannot hold her any 
longer!’ Nettie gasped; and in another 
second Vance stood beside her, and she 


slipped gently to the ground. 

Forthe moment the young fellow thought 
only of his brave wife's peril, and, while 
his eves turned eagerly to ber,he restrained 
the woman's desperate struzgles with un- 
consciously savage force. 

Suddenly those struggles ceased, the head 
dropped back on his shoulder, the body lay 
an inert weight in his arins. 

So sudden was the change from violent 
muscular action to complete repose that it 
nearly everbalanced him, and, but for Net- 
tie’s prompt movement, he would have 
fallen. 

“The poor creature has fainted ; she tried 
to kill berseli! Oh, Vance, who 18 
she?” 

Nettie’s terrified whisper thrilled bim 
like an electric shock. 

He lifted the prone head. 





The black hair fell back from the white 
Khastly face, 
It was Nora! 


“Nora!” Vance said blankly; and be} 
could say no more. For the mot his | 
senses deserted Iii, ar t { had 

leed gone mad. 

the whole thing see 

ay NV ra 1 A 
ate tugitive. this w 
lidn t, coul i be! 

‘““Vauce!’’ Nettie’s gentle voice One 12 

hnorr 


Upon the young man's trance o! 


W hile he stood helpleasiy staring, trying 
poured 


Vainiy to understand, she had 
brandy trom a flask, an her quiet help- 
fv) feabion. bad dene ler Veet Ww gall the 


wandering spirit back. “Vance, cone here! 
W hat does this mean?” 

W th a shudder she pointed to some dark | 
Spots on the soft velvet skirt, to the stained | 
lace round the pretty wrists, tothe small 
cold hands, which were red with blood. 

“Wash them, Vance.” She turned 
away her head, not able to endure the ter- 
rible sight. 

“She tas tried to kill 
been driven iad ! 
all !"’ 

She broke down in a passion of hyaterical 
tears, a brief storm that cleared the atmos- 
phere, and left brave Nettie free to think 
anid act. 

Vance obeyed her, in a sort of blind 
Stupor, finding as vet no clue to the maze 
of horror in which bis mind was 
lost. 

_ Meantime, witha long gasping breath, 
Nora opened her eyes. 

They rested on the white stern face that 
bent above her, wildly at first, then with a 
recognising glance. 

“Vance,” she suid 
And here ! Aud I—” 

She raised ver head from Nettie's lap and 
looked round her, then at her dress, and 
then—oh, Heaven, the worldless horror of 
her look, the maddened gleam of the dark 
dilating eyes !—she threw out her arms,and 
would have broken into the weired wailing 
ery that woke the dangerous echoes once 
before; but Nettie placed one hand upon 
her lips. 

‘Be silent, for your own sake and ours,” 
she said authoritatively. ‘‘Weare here to 
save you—Vance and I,” 

But Nora struggled pitifully to 
froin the strong kind clasp. 

‘No, no, let tne die; it is the only way!” 
she muttered restiessly. ‘Vance,they will 
hang neif lam found! Arthur 16 here, 
alive and well, and be—is dead—mur- 
dered !"’ 

Vance Singleton glanced at his wife; her 
face was deathly white, but full of steady 
purpose. 

She had divined already that which was 
slowly dawning, in all its ghastly horror, 
on the man's mind, 

**W ho is dead, Nora?” Vance asked stern- 
ly; and the answer caine with a terrible 
promptitude that made his heart stand 
still. 

‘*Lord de Gretton. Look !’’—holding out 
her hands witha loathing gesture. ‘His 
blood is upon me—the curse of Cain! Oh, 
Vanes, for my father’s sake, for yours, for 
all our sakes, letine die! The is better 
than the hanyiman !"’ 

“She is mad,’ Nettie said, noticing the 
abhorrence with wiiich Vance drew back 
from this plain confession of her crime. 
“Vunee, it nay be falseor true, this—this 
story; but, truth or délusion, we must save 
her, if there is yet time.” 

“Listen, Nora! For your father's sake, 
you must obey us now. We are leaving 


herself; she has 
Oh, Hexsven help us 


hoarsely—“Vance! 


break 


this place; you must travel with us. Re- 
tuember that one word such as you have 
spoken here will kill your father. Do you 
understand me ?”’ 

Nora’s wild passion had exhausted her 
strength by this time. 

Only .the unnatured = glitter of the 
restless eyes told of the fire that burned 
within. 





She bent her head, and stood trembling 
froin head to foot, but nade no effort to es- 
cape, While Nettie, rapidly removing her 
own ulster, buttoned itover the  teil-tale 
dress which she could not touch without a | 
shudder, placed the black velvet hat on the | 
bare head, and tied a thick Shetland veil 
across the face that inust needs have be- 
trayed her. 

“Take her to the station at once, Vance,’ 
she said, with an authority ber busband 
dared not dispute. 

“Thethings are there; it will ail seem 
natural enough. Do wot waste an in- | 
stant.’’ 

“And you?” 

In the whirl and confusion of the 
ment,with Nora’s hand held tightly within 
his arins, and his heart throbbing in @#inin- | 
gied tuinult of horror and pity atthe con 
tact, Vance glanced back still at the slende: 
girl-tigure bareheaded in the morning sun- 
light; but she only waved hiim,on franti 
cally. 

“Go 3 I will follow with the things. You 
forget Mrs. Vansittart’s inaid will travel 
with you,”’ she said, with a ghastly little , 


mO- | 


sinile. ‘For  pity’s sake, waste no 
time.”’ 

The walk to the station was a very short 
one. 

It seemed tostreotch-on and on for- | 
ever. 


And on that morning, early as it was, the 
streets were by no means deserted ; the 
little town was emptying fast of the visi- 
tors drawn thither by the regatta, and | 
Vance dreaded every moinant that he 
would encounter some chance theatrical 
acy ualntance who would insist on pausing 
to bid hiin good-bye. 


And beside that terror was the other 
haunting fear that Nora’s frenzy would 

| break out again. 

But fortune favored no, Vance never 
used that falseand filppant phrase. 

He reverently and humbly acknowl- 
edged that Heaven helped him in this dos 
perat “6 

I 
* 

Nnasv_.y tra ‘ . " 
dared expect ne ned Dei 
there. ; 

Tue girl's courage aud forethought and 
self-control were le 


In the brief apuce vf lupe sllowed ber j 
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she had pinned the traveling-wrap sbaw!l- 
fashion over her pretty shoulders and 
twisted a silk bandkerchief round tbe soft 
gray bat Vance had intended to wear on the 
train. 

Now she stood beside him, luggage-ticket 
in hand, consulting cheerily as to the pro- 
bable delay in the train that would incon- 
venience them in their cruss-country jour- 
ney. 

Brave true Nettie! 

If he had not loved her before, Vance 
felt that he must have bowed down then in 
he! pless admiration of the strong true beart 
that took up the burden underwhich he must 
needs have broken down,and nobly served 
and saved his iniserable charge. 

Not until they were sately seated in the 
second-class casriage—alone, as it most 
mercifully bhappened—did her nerves yield 
under the unnatural strain laid upon 
them, 

Then for a second she turned faint and 
giddy,growing so deathly white that Vance 
thought she would lose consciousness, and 
flung his arm around her. 

But she rallied in a moment, assuring 
him, with brave white lips, that the motion 
of the train had shaken her—that was 
ali. 

That was a terrible journey. 

The train dragged its slow length along 
fromm little statton to little station. 

From atation to station tho pale pair 
never knew that the telegraph-wire bad not 
flashed the news before them, that expos- 
ure and arrest might not await them onthe 
platforins—shaine and terror for  thein, 
shame and death perhaps tor the dazed and 
helpless girl who sat mute, motionless, and 
seemingly absorbed in a trance of horror in | 
the corner of the carriage. 

Atlastthe great junction from which 
they took their departure for the North was 
reached,and they found,to their intense ro- 
lief, thattheir trains alimost matched, and 
that, so far at least, the news had not pre- | 
ceded them. 

They had gained a little breathing-space, | 
a little time to think and act, 

Night found them in Glasgow, and inthe 
lodgings that they had providentially se- 
cured beforehand for a party ofthree. Once 
under shelter, it was couiparatively easy to 
act, and Nettie’s prompt instinct served her 
well, 

Their new landlady was a very differ- 
ent person from the easy-going chatty old 
lady at Stoke Vernon. 

A bustling slaving woman, with a house 
full of lodgers and handa full of work, she 
had neither time nor taste for gossip, and, 
once having shown the new-comers their 
rooms and heard their requirements, she 
was only too glad to leave them to their 
own devices, 

She did indeed regret, with abstracted 
civility, that Mrs. Vansittart’s sister—or was 
it her inaid ?—should fall ill just when she 
was most wanted, 

When Nettie, with well-acted heartless- 
ness, deplored “the whole affair’? as ‘tan 
awlul nuisance’? and ‘a most vexatious 
thing,’’ her thoughts had so evidently 
traveled off intothe regions of ‘roast and 
boiled,” of “cold jointe and hashes’? that 
Nettie felt it safe to let the suLject drop and 
the impatient woinan yo. 

The week that followed will always be 
one hideous blurred spot in Vance Single- 
to's memory. 

Iiven to themselves, Nettie and he never 
apeak of those days, in which, nove where 
thev might, look where they would, they 
saw the hideous shadow of the gallows | 
flung across their path. 

The story of Lord de Gretton'’s inurder 
was on every tongue. 

The subject was too romantic and sensa- 
tional not to catch the public fancy. 

On every side they heard the name that 
was so terribly familiar to their cara, on 
every side they heard speculations as to the | 
cause of the murder, the flight of the inur- | 
deress, and marvels that as yot she had not 
been cauglit. 

“The police! Oh, the police have been 
as wise as usual !’’ Vance heard a inan ata 
atreet-coruer oLserve with the easy cynicisin 
ofoneen whom no responsibility rests, 
“As ustial, they have let their game Blip 
through their fingers, and get off scot- | 
tree !”’ 

The answer inade lis fevored 
eold,. 

“For atiine ’ 





blood run 


his co.upanion said, with a 


contident laugh. ‘Slow and sure,’ mny 
dear fellow; you forget the good old 
prover). or iy part, however clever 
| sheimay be—and she is clearly crazy—I 


would give lony odds that the mnurderese is 


{ caught at last.’’ 


[tO BE CONTINUED. } 


—_—-> - 


ANIMAL Vicks.—Soime animals, as a 


| class, are noted lor special vices, and some 
| individuals, no matter of what 


class, have 
individual and private vices of their own. 
Doys, «5 a class, are quarrelsomne, peacocks 
are proud, inules are reckless, hows are 


| gluttonous, foxer are tricky, Op epQpsullis Lie, 


crows steal, cats aro cruel and seltishiever 
doing anvthing out of love for their tinasters, 
When they catch nice, or play even, they 
qdoitnotas abenetitto us, but for their 
t. They 1 1 


K6 the doy, INake sa” en , and 


OWN Appetite or amnuseine 


’ ‘ ‘ 
ne r 4 ! me ’ 


cal, @8 a ‘ a! ‘ t LG lme@anenst 
ni:mnais, without 
except Cc 
Feamlitn in 
order, 


sdeeining lteature éenliness, 


Phe brute Kingdom is a 


= 


InOral LNGUIFTies are LOW IL 


which 


. . 
Scientific and Useful. 

BREATHING.—A man breathes sblout 
eighteev times a minute, and uses three 
thousand cubic feet of air per hour. 

Cess-Poo.s, ETCc.— Dr. Laujorrois reovuin. 
mends potassiuin dichromate for disinfect 
ing cese-povls, sewage, dissecting rooms, 
&c., and considers it likely to be of great 
use in diseases due to micrubia, 

SHEET IRON BooKks.—Two books formed 
with sheet-iron leaves have been sent to the 
Amsterdam exhibition by an English firm 
as an illustration of the perfection to which 
the process of rolling sheets of iron brought. 
The leaves are said to be no thicker than 
“good-toned paper."’ 

BEA RINGS.—Speak!n about bearings 
and friction, the Scientific American says: 
“In all cases the journal should give space 
enough for a film of oll, especialiv for bigh 
speeds, under which it may become heated 
and slightly expanded. Many a journal 
and boxes are injured by binding, the con- 
sequence of a too finical fit.’’ 

Sweating.—M. Vieusse, principal medi- 
cal officer at the medical hospital at Oran, 
states that excessive sweating at the 
feet, under whatever forin it appears, 
can be quickly cured by we con- 
ducted friction with the subnitrate 
of bismuth,and even in the few cases where 
this suppresses the abundant sweating only 
rE it still removes the severe pain 
and the fedity which often accoinpany the 
secretion. 

(iLA88 FLooRsS.—In many of the business 
houses of Paris and especially in those of 
which the cellars are used as offices, glass 
is now being extensively employed instead 
of boards for flooring. At the headquarters 
of the Credit Lyonnais, on the Boulevard 
des Italiens, the whole of the ground floor 
is paved with large squares of roughened 
yiass embedded in a strung iron frame, and 
in the cellars beneath there is, even on dull 
days, sufficient light to enable the clerks to 
work without gas. 

lloop-MAKING.—A couple of Bostonians 
have invented a hoop-inaking machine 
which, it is said, makes from 20,000 to 30,000 
half-round hoops a day, cutting two, three, 
or four froin a pole, as occasion requires 
One ofthe resulta of the introduction of 
this new machine will be the utilization of 
jronwood saplings for hoops. This tough 
and alimost Indestructible wood, which re- 
sists the toola of the cooper, is maid to be 
handled without difficulty by the Boston 
hoop-.naking machine, 

———— i - 


Farm and Garden. 


FeED P1a8s OrreNn.—It is better to feed 
young pigs often than to surfeit then atone 
feeding. Variety adds inuch to the = pro- 
gress ofthe young animal, and at this sea- 
son growth is more desirable than fat. 

FLOweERS.—F lowers may be kept very 
fresh over night if they are excluded en- 
tirely from the air. To dothis, wet them 
thoroughly, putin a damp box and cover 
with wet raw-cotton or wet nowapaper,then 
place in a cool spot, 

OLD Vines.—Old vines and canes are of 
no use to the new ones norto the pround, 
and they should be cut out at any time 
after the cold weather setain. Most agri- 
cultural journals are recommending that 
such be cut away now, but the best time 
for so doing is when the earth is frozen bard 
and atiff. You will then also have tnore 
tine for so doing. 


Keer Suter Dry.—Someone vives the 


seasonable advice lo keep sheep dry under 
foot with litter; and add that ‘wet feet 
make #4 sheep sad—he pinesaway and cones 

| togrow. You cannot put rubber boots on 
hiin, but you can put litter under tit, 
Thisis nore necessary than tinny thievrap. 
A sheep thinks more of tis { than 
his head, and his head doen t , ' ool, 
either.”’ 

Tue Cow.—To find out whether anv in- 
dividual cow is @ profitable tien the 
dairy herd or not, a separate a » uld 
be kept of hor milk and butter. 1 such 
pains js taken It Is nOt easy to teil just wirat 
the worth of a doubtful tnilker is. iis true 
policy is to throw out @every one which does 

not yield a profit and repines her with «e 


better one. It costs just ap inuch to feed a 
niean cow a8 & good one. 

A TREF PLANTER.—A novel device for 
holding trees at the proper elevation aud in 
a vertical position while being planted, is 
mentioned by the Seientific American. 
The planter has three inclined bars secured 
to each other at their upper ends, ard con- 
nected by parallel and brace bars, forming 
a tripod, and provided with haoyiny springs 
having their lower ends bent forward and 
provided with claws lor suspending the tree 
In @xactiv the 1equired position. To the 
upper end of the tree inclined bars is 
attached a table provided with four sights, 
by which the planter can be adj usted troin 
stakes at the side of the held. 


AN AUTOMATIC Horst-FEEDER. —A 
London paper thus describes a tnachine for 
feeding borses autotnaAticCally, which has re- 
eentliv been nve nted: ‘This automatic 
} ae -feede s.) ftof any nber 

rees at rew ‘ tities VYhetier ar at- 
“ aA) | 
a8 4 ms * % x 
- 
” ob 

a a 4 
4 lat the time idicated 16 wh t r one- 
half of tlhe food in the chute is liberated and 


falis into the nanger. One apparatus and 
clock is sufficient for any number of borses 
provided the stabies are in a group.’’ 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY! 


Great Reduction in Price! 


“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST” 


$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
—or, = 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 


RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE COMING YEAR' 


We ‘ ‘ 
hay j ‘ It ‘ 
fy r Duk Post 
1 ‘ \ z 4 
arg { ‘ ‘ ! 
w) r ve riptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


IN CLUBS OF TEN! 


And, as an inducement to send aclub, we will give 
a prat py for every elu float Sl.fOeach, Ree 
member, we“ not send a single copy for less than 
t . and ler to yet the reduced rate, one minest 
. 1 at ast ter it rit ns. We cannotsend a le 
number for than @2.°0¢ach, 


Thinkof it! 10 Copies of THE POST one 
year, with one extra for sending the Club, 


making 11 copies, for $10.00! 


I ‘ “ ‘ mi alterwards add tiaimes at 
tH . ach 
We | anncdtr t that eacl { r pre nt sul 
ecriferes wi lar it ewrate A | ] f 
fort ur t t ‘ ‘ ‘ anid the Whil there 
be a ig te theu ‘ and iri lsafavor, anda 
in ra ‘ ‘ f » 1a paper as Tit 
SATII iva ! l I 
\ Pitt r, tl ure woin this « 
ary “ i t tan ir wi { j 
! t t ! paper i 
An i, and forimore than halt a tury it 1 
' la »* Leadiiuy I irv and Fam ! 
« United State } r hie multe Vear we 
have ed the best writers of this ountry and 
Lurope, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fietion. 


We trust that those of our subscribers who desig 
making wy ites wi bein the fleld as early as possi- 
bie, and he wee add pt tuelr list (hur 
pri { ‘ ‘ ‘ ure ) 
low t ' | } Iv explained, very few 
w! ‘ ra ‘} | tate 
to ‘ and thank the yetter-cp of the 
club for bringing the paper to their notice, Remem- 
ber, the gettor-up ol a club of 10 gets a free copy of | 


the paper an entire vear 
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Every postmaster in the country is 


Fall- 
af- 


istered letter, 


required to register letters when requested 


ing to receive the paper withia a reasonable time 


er ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 


whether you sent gash, check, mouey order, or regis- 





tered letter 
Change cf Address. 
“~ubm ‘ } Zz ! 4 ange 1, will 
. give t r | Hee as well gs their 
To Correspondents 
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| slaughter-house reform bas 


family portraits. 


| MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 

| here is no element that enters more 
largely intothe happiness and general com 
fort of society than the disposition to make 
the best of what happens. Good and evil, 
or what we esteem as such, come to 
at different times and in various ways, 
the message they bring, and the eflect they 


us all 
but 


produce, are chiefly determined by the way 
we receive them 

There are some persons who really seem 
to tax their powers of ingenuity ‘o the ut 
most in making the of everything 
So engrossed are they in 


worst 
cherishing their 
sorrows and recounting them to others, in 
the worst side, and 
treasuring it up, lest they should forget any 
of its bitterness, that it is only the 
greatest difficulty that they can be induced 
to turn at length tothe tuture, and throw 
ies and its hopes 


dwelling upon vers 


with 


themselves into its dut 
Who 
ice the emphasis of their lives the 
appy side. They dwell with pleasure upon 
they speak 
thus 


(on the other hand, there are those 


upon 


he JoVs that come to thei; 
freely and gratefully of 


communicate something of their own glad 


them, and 


ness to others, When tailure or disappoint. 


ment, bereavement or misfortune, overtakes 


them, though suffering as keenly and griev 
ug as deeply as any, they do not refuse to 
look upon the brighter side of the cloud, 


they do not utterly lose heart and hope, 
hey do not bury themselves in a selfish in 
lulgence of sorrow, but rather strive to 
bury their sorrow in their own Hearts, and 
rise with accumulated strength to the du- 
ties of the present, and the hopes of the 
future 

And of these latter the most important is 
doing good sut, as we have’ intimated, 
one of the impediments to the good we 


might accomplish in the world lies in the 
habit of drawing sharp limits between our 
lations in life. 


different re It is unquestion- 


able that there are radical differences be 
tween the obligations we owe to ourselves, 
to our families, to our neighbors, to our in 
timate friends, to our business acquaint 
inces, to society in general, to. the poor 


and unfortunate; but they are differences 
Which are much oftener magnified than 
overlooked, The same elements need in 


fusing into all, in order to make cither one a 
the 
rather those of degree than of kind 


For 


perfect relation, and differences are 


the moment leaving ourselves out of 


the question, to help inven and women et 
fectually, we must lift them up te a higher 
plane oin everything —discipline their 


thoughts, increase their knowledye. purity 


their designs, refine their feelings, cultivate 
their self respect, awaken their aspirations 
develop their ene rorie s, and Op i up lo 


them every good and possible opportunity 
There 


thre s¢ 


lor self-improvement, is nothing so 


potent to accomplish things as the 


spirit of friendship, and the determination 
to make the best of « vervthing 

Much may be done by intelligent 
prise, by well-laid) plans and 


forts, 


enter- 
ef 
per 

these 


earnest 
and 


benevolent asso¢ lations 


be 


sonal oversi but itis only when 


are animated by a real aflection, such as is 


applied In human brotherhood, that we see 
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| Don Cameron, of Pennsylvania, $5,000,- | the Supreme Court, which has sustained 


0). Plumb, of Kansas; $500,000; Pendle- | this decision, taking the obviously just 
ton, ot Ohio, #200,000; Sherman, of Ohio, | ground that, while an employee might 


8250000; Van Wyck, of Nebraska, %250,- 


000. David Davis, of Illinois, $4,000,000; 
Javarc,of Delaware, 100,000; McPherson, 


of New Jersey, $250,009 
RETRENCHMEANT being forced upon the 
Board of Education of Cincinnati by the 
Tax Commiss on, a reporter of that city 
called upon a member of the Board toascer 


tain what was likely to be done, and quotes | 


him as saying that he was in favor ol either 
cutting the principals’ salary one-half or 
dispensing with them altogether and em- 
ploying superintendents in their places. 

A Loxpown letter says: **Temperance sen- 
timent is still spreading here, and the most 
encouraging sign is that the conscieaces ot 
property owners are being touched. The 
Duke otf Westminster has just announced 


that upon the extensive property which he | 


controls in the city of Westminster no new 
licenses for public houses shall be granted, 


nor any leases tor existing ones be re- 
newed.”’ 

BririsH postal telegraphy under Gov- 
ernment control is a great success. Since 


the purchase by the Government the num- 


lines in 
Ten million 


ber of offices and length ot opera- 


tion have more than doubled 


dollars of interest on the purchase have 


been paid out of the prog er ds, 


rate for messages, is to be reduced from one 


shilling to sixpence, and all has been done 


| Without any increase of taxation, 


A wrirenkin a New York paper contends 
that sewer- pipes can only be properly ven- 
tilated by downward draughts, produced 
by heat. “Sewer gas is uni- 
formly treated as if its natural tendency 
But as it is constantly loaded 


Ile says: 


were to rise. 


is 


with carbonie acid, which 


| air, it would seem difficult for it to do so. | 








and now the | 





waive his right to sue for injuries not aris 
ing from criminal negligence, the waiver jy, 
cases where there was such negligence wou): 
be contrary to public policy, and void. 
THE latest novelty at the Vienna Elec 
tric Exhibition is the electric ballet, the firs 
representation of which proved a brilliant 
success. The perfcrmance is said to },- 
most entertaining and instructive. Science. 
says one authority, must be danced if j; 


shall influence tho great mass of the peo- 


ple. That this form of scientific instruction 
dves indeed attract the people, appears trom, 
the tact that all places were taken every 
time the ballet was performed as soon as the 
ticket-office was opened. The chief fex. 
tures of the entertainment are the introduc. 
duction of electro magnets, dynamo ma. 
chines, telegraph apparatus and telephones, 
which were dragged on the stage by fantas 
tic goblins, and handled by the gracefuy] 
danseuses with as much ease as if they 
were were especially trained inthe myster 
ies of electricity. One of the prettiest scenes 
is the telegraph-polka, which is danced by 
two ladies costumed as telegraph boys. , 

LITTLE by little our men of science are 


stripping the farmer’s life of all the ro 


_mance that poets have for ages past wov. 


around it, and ere long the chance city Joi 
terer in the fresh fields and pastures of our 
rural villages will find that neither the po- 
tato-bug nor the phylloxera has done half 
as much as the modern inventor in the way 
of destroying all that life in the country is 
worth living for. The Judge can no longer 
meet his Maud Muller as he rides down the 
shady lane, for, instead of the nut-brown 
maiden raking hay, he will find a patent 
machine at it; the city ‘‘weakling’’ can no 
longer gaze in admiration on the brawny- 


heavier than | armed farmer as he guides his plow over 


the field, tipping it this way and that, for 


The carbonic acid always lies at the bottom | now his duty is simply to hold the horse's 


of pits and unused wells, even when quite | 


open to the air.” 


AFTER noting the proposal to erect a 


new home for the President of the United 
States, and to surrender the Executive 
Mansion to public business, a correspond- 


“Many people wonder why it 
Executive Man- 
sion in good order. Colonel Rockwell says 
the wear and tear of the furniture exceeds 
that of any hotel in the country. The »eo- 


Cnt Says : 


costs so much to keep the 


ple to the average of five hundred a day 
They 
must tread upon the carpets, and rest them- 
They must 
examine, with their eyes and fingers, al 
When it is 
that this is repeated every day 
year, it will cease to be a matter of 
wonder that the wear is so rapid.’’ 


insist upon seeing the White House. 
selves in the tempting Chairs. 


the upholstery and drapery. 


reiie mibe read 


in the 


THE Superintendent of the Buftalo, N.Y 
Public Schoo's thus closes a circular of in- 
“Watch 
the thermometer closely, and do not allow 


structions and hints to teachers : 


the true power of lifting others in success the te mperature, where you can control it, 
ful operation | to get above 70 degrees Fahrenheit. At 
—— a —_ |} the middle of each session relieve their 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


A VERY important movement in tavor of 
inaugur- 
the name of the Lon- 

The objects of the 
societ are to illustrate and teach more hu- 
mane and rapid methods of killing,to cover 


hee n 
ated in London, unde: 


don Abbatoirs Societ v 


abbatoirs, and to institute a systematic and 
scientific inspection. 

THE latest fashionable craze is to have the 
fan torm the background for a of 
A New Yorker of social 
dl thie 


series 


distinction has introduc idea bv hav- 


ing her three children, «all in costume, 
painted by an artist of note on her fan, and 
other ladies of equal ‘‘distinction,”’ though 
lacking originality, are following suit 


SEVENTE! | s S 

“ny 00: Pa eT f Vf higat $7 SOO) OM 
Sabin, of Minnesota, $2,000,000: Bowen. ot 
Colorado, $2,(00,000; Hale, of Maine, $1,- 
050,000; Miller, of New 


York, €3,000,000; | $3,600 by a jury 


mental work by exercising the body with 
calisthenics, marching and music. March 
the pupils into the open air, when the wea- 
ther will permit with safety to health. Do 
notallow pup'lsto sit with overshoes on 
their feet, or wraps about their bodies or 
throats. Primary children require much 
attention as they go out and come in, to see 
that they are properly clad. Never allow a 
child to sit at his or her desk showing signs 
of distress without at once ascertaining 
the cause.” 

Tue Georgia Supreme Court has just 
rendered a decision which of interest. 
The rai l 


cl 
their men sign what is called a ‘‘death-war- 


1s 


railro: 


ra by which they agree to take all the | 
sks of their occupation, and not try to 
lor anv injury 
accident to her husband. 


The widow of a brakeman who was killed, 


nevertheless, brought suit,and was awarded 


The case was carried to 


| steam thresher to take its place. 





| appeal to the basin experiment. 
| ought every good woman do the command 
| ment of her husband, be it evil or well; for 


managers in that State make 


reins; no longer does the cool air of the au 

tumn night resound with the shouts of the 
farmer lad and his lass dancing with joy on 
the barn floor because his year’s work wit) 
the flail is over, for now-a-days we have « 
And we 
find that some one has been inventing a 
patent churn to relieve the dairy-maid 01 
the only chance she gets the livelong da) 
to allow her sweetheart to steal a kiss from 
her rosy lips. Truly, the land of simplic- 
ity in our forefathers’ days is changing ‘ts 
character in this modern age. 

In an essay on ‘“‘Women in the Four- 
teenth Century,’’ we read some things 
which, in view of the omission of the wor 
‘obey,’’ recently from the marriage cere 
mony of the Methodist Church, may be rea 
with interest. Speaking of a ‘Book fo: 
Women,” in the early period referred to, 
Dr. Wheeler says: Wifely obedience i- 
pushed to extremes. Three merchants }:°! 
a wager that each had the most dutiful 
wife. The test should be ‘‘leping’’ into 4 
basin of water. Then they went to thei 
home, one after another. The first wife r 
tused to leap, and the husband ‘‘up wi! 
his fust, and gave her two or three gra! 
’* in the presence of the other me! 
chants. The second wife also refused, an 
her lord beat her with a staff. The third 
lady misunderstood an order to bring s«!! 
fora command to leap upon the table 
where they were all feasting, and, being 
better bred that the other wives, obeyed the 
order as she understood it, leaped upon the 
table, and brought itdown with a crash. 


The wager was declared won, without a1 
“And so 


strokes, 


yef he bidde her thing that he ought not t 
do, it is his shame.’”’ Very good doctrine, 
for those times; but how are the mighty 
(husbands) fallen. A London clergyman 
who does not believe in offering to a bride 
the ‘‘alternative of slavery or perjury, ’’and 
who always omits that wicked express! 


marriage ceremony, Writ¢ 


ibout a wedding 
wi was atten 


The bride 
should have uttered 
dreadful word, the bridegroom bade 
clergyman continue; ‘‘for,’’ said he. shak 
ing his fist, ‘‘we’ll settle that ‘ere among 


ident 


0D when she 


| ourselves afterward.”’ 

















IN THE GOLDEN GLOW. 





BYC.D. E. 





Lo! broken up and melted is the sky 
Into an ocean of immensity, 
Where golden islands swim in golden light 


Too vastand shining-clear for mortal sight. 


and day is ebbing far: but, ere it goes, 

All the deep passion of its splendor fuws 

About thy beauty in arolling tide 

straight from heaven's gates, and thou art glorified, 


Oh, that the burning sunset could but speak 


rhose burning thoughts for which all words are 


weak ; 
‘ould tell how my whole love to thee is given, 
Quenchless and pure as very fire fruin heaven ! 


Ah ! lift the wonders of that amber hair, 

And turn on me thine eyes, oh, sweet and fair { 
Aud let their pity meet the love in mine— 

pity and love akin, and both divine ! 


The Mermaid. 


BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 

















that’s because you're a woinan, 

and have lived on shore all your life. 
Well, it you'd like to listen, I'll tell you 
about Tom Barton‘s mermaid. 

Who was she? 

Why, jest the prettiest mermaid of all— 
tlhe one that set her cap, or would if she’d 
worn one, for Tom Barton. 

Poor Tom! 

You'd have lhked to see him, ladies. 

He was a picture of aman and a sailor. 


|) ine believe in mermaids? Well, 


She was singing the prettiest song about 
the sailor boy she loved, and how she bad 4 
cave for hin down under the w uter, where 
there was no work, no cold, no uunger, no 
storims—nothing but blue sky and kisses, 
and where Time would stop, and he should 
never grow old—never, 

And Tom knew she meant him. 

He wasn'ta vain fellow, but he knew he 
| Was the handsomest man on shipboard, and 
| @very sailor knows the mermaids always 
| lay their snares for the handsomest man in 
the vessel. 

“No you don't, my girl,” he savs to him- 
self. ‘Coral caves and pearls, and all that, 
are indeed pretty, and you are prettier,but 

‘Then, just as as he was speaking, he be- 
gan to feel his mind go. 

He turned giddy, and something seemed 
to draw him to the side-of the vessel, closer 
and closer, and ail he could see was the 
merinaid’s face—all he could think of was 
her song. 

And we don’tany ot usknow what might 
have happencd only that I came along jest 
then. 

I saw hiin staggering as if he was intoxi- 
cated. 





side, and I looked over, too, and saw the 
inerinaid. 


lar, and I shook my fist at the merimaid,and 
Says 1: 

“Go away, Marin; go away.”’ 

And she went. 

She knew it was no use staying any lon- 
ger then. , ; 

But we knew she'd come back. 

A merinaid is the inost persevering crea- 





out and out, young and slim—we fatten up 
about forty, and that spoils us—tall and 
shapely, with hair that curled up tight and 
close, black eyes, red lips, red cheeks, and | 
the whitest teeth. 

Handsome Tom, they called him ashore, | 
and girls went wild over him, and I knew | 
1 widder—but that ain't ny story—no inat- | 
ter about the widder. 

All the girls liked him, but he liked jest 
one of ’ein—that was Kitty. 

And Kitty wasn’t pretty, not over and 
above what any nice girl must be. 

She was a good little thing, but the wo- 
men used to say theycouldn't see what Tom 
saw in her. 

Whatever it was,it wasall he wanted,and 
the way that fellow loved her was a sight to 
BEA, 

Just the way a man really ought to love 
® woman, true to her as steel, tond of a bit 
ot ribbon she bad worn, and ready to «iss 
the very ground she trod on, but nota bit 

jealous, 

Love and faith go together—if you'll al- | 
low an old sailor to make a romantic speech 
for once in his life. 

She wasn’t Tom’s mermaid—no,I haven't 
forgot the mermaid. 

Tom saw this sweetheart of his before 
ever he sawthe mermaid, and sbe came 
aboard, like Black-Eyed Susan, to bid 
hiin good-bye before we started for that 
voyage. 

“Oh, Tom,’ siys she, “how I shall think 
of you on storiny nights!”’ 

“Aud how J shall think of you always,”’ 
saves he. 

Then she—women have such pretty no- 
tions—took a littie blue ribbon from her | 
neck. 

There was an ornament on it—two hearts 
joined together. : 

She took a hairpin out of her hair, and 
wrenched open the little link that bound 
them together. 

Then she tore the ribbon in two. 

It was a little slender thing—a mere 
thread, and she put one heart on each bit 
of ribbon, and gave one to Tom, and kept 
the other herself. 

“Every night at ten o’clock I'll kiss this, | 
Tom,’ said she, ‘and you kiss that. It will 
bring us chose together.”’ 

Then I had to send her and the rest of 
‘ein ashore; so we set sail,and the last thing 
Tom saw was Kitty's hand a waving to bim 
froin the shore. 

“Cheer up, lad,’’saye I;*‘you'’re only part- | 
ed for awhile ”’ 

Saves he: 

“We're not parted at all; her heart is with 
ine, and thine with her.”’ } 

You never knew a sailor to be ashamed of 
loving @ woman yet. 

We leave that for land-lubbers,that don’t 
know their value. 

Well, we'd started on our voyage,you see, 
and we «vere out in mid-ocean;it was Tom's 
watch. 

He was sitting alone thinking and think- 
ing, a8 you do of aquiet moonlight night 
al sea, when suddenly he hearda_ kind of 
singing—a sort of chanting, rather, as it 
Seemed, down in the water. 

We lid no lady passengers, but it sound- 
éd like alady’s voice—preity,soft and sweet, 
and it startled him. 

‘What can it be?’ says Toin. ; 

And then he found it was over the side, 
and he began to suspect the truth, and 
looked down into the water; sure enough, 
there she was. 

W ho? 

Why, the mermaid, of course. 

She was the handsuimest of her sort. 

Her arms were soft and pinkish 

Her @ves r ere i 8 


6 emeraias 





-~wWwell ne eves 


iair floated 
wore a sort of vest of v 
éd with pearls, and pear!s 
and arms, and about her waist, and in her 
ears, 
Shé was lovely, floating there on the 
water, and smiling up at Torn. 
fom couldn’t belp looking at ber and lis 
toning to her. 


| selves, we two, and Tom 


| found himself thinking 


ture in the world. 
Tom was a very handsome fellow, as I've 
told you. 


He was all dripping with cold perspira- 


tion, and shakiny froin head to foot when 
he spoke to ime at last. 

Captain,’ says he, ‘bless you! You've 
saved ine from that critter. If you hadn't 


come along, I should have been under 
water by this time.’’ 
“T think so, too,’’ I said. 


“T felt there was no help for me. I was 
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I saw his eyes fixed over the vessel's | 


And then 1 jest grabbed Tom by the col- | 





There she was, close to hiin—smiling up 
at him. 
The pearls gleamed on her arins. 
The golden hair floated_out upon the lit 
tle rippling waves, 
| She stretehed her bands towards hii 
with, soft loving movements, as though she 
| drew hiin to her brevst, and she sang her 
song of love down in the coral caves. 

And he felt ber drawing hin towards her 
by that magic of hers. 

I was nowhere near. 

There was no one ty help him. 

Slowly he forgot everything but her face 
—her bewildering, voluptuous face. 

He bent towards her. 

Just then the clock, in the church tower 
began to strike, 

One—two—three— four -live—six—seven 
—éizght—nine—ten! 

And Tom, in a kind of dream counted it, 
and he knew it was the hour when Kitty 
bade him kiss the half of her little golden 
heart, and ina sort of dream, remember- 
ing her even while the inerinaid drew him 
faster and faster towards her and the sea, 
| he clutched blindly at the bit of blue rib- 
' bon on his bosom, and lifted the heart to 
his lips. 

“Kitty, Kitty,’ he said “Kitty!” 

And then, then, just as she kissed her 
half of the heart away in dear old England, 
just at that moment be kissed the half she 
| had given him 

And then, then, 
stopped singing. 

There was a charin in Kitty's golden 
heart, andin Kitty's own heart, that crossed 
the ocean that moment on a kiss that de- 
Stroyed the power of hers. 

She stopped singing and looked at Tom 
in a wild sort of way, and then she lifted 
herself in the sea, so that he saw the soaly 


ladies, that mermaid 





drawn to her, just as if she were a magnet | 


and I a bit of steel.” 

“Jest so.”’ 

‘“*] wanted to 0, too,’’ resutned Tom; “y, 
that have a true sweetheart at home, to be 
drawn to the sea by a fishy thing like that. 
What would Kitty say to ine?”’ 

“Kitty would know, as I do,”’ says I, 
“that it’s the ..erinaid’s art—a power they 
have over suilors, such as cats have over 
birds. And it’s because you’re the hand- 
somest nan aboard. You can’t help that, 
of course.”’ 

“She’ll be after ine 
says he. 

“Certain,” says I. 

“Hang itl’ says he,“I wish I was as plain 
asa pikestaff, then. I’ve a mind to ruin 
ny looks in sone way. Kitty'll love ime 
aswell. Captain, if that merinaid comes 
after :ne again, L may givein. Hadn't I 
better do something to inyself to put an 
end to it?” 

“Well, no Tom,” says I; “I don’t advise 
that; there ain’t any need, I'll stand by 
you. I'll keepa watch for the 
and you needn’t be afraid.”’ 

And so I did. 

Night After night the merinaid 
ter Ton. 

Didn’t she hate ine! 

I could see the hate flash in her eu.erald- 
colored eyes. 

But she kept coming back. 


again, won't she?”’ 
’ 


never talked 





mermaid, | 


half of her that she had always hidden 
before, and plunged head foremost into it. 

Kitty bad saved him. 

He staggered into inv eabin half an hour 
after, white as a gost; buthe knew the mer- 
tnalid was pone for good, . 

She never caine again. 

She knew that a nan about whose life the 
love of a good woman is entwined is sale 
fromm merinaids, at least, so long as he = re- 
members it. 

And Tou bad remembered, though not a 
bit too soon. 

a 


She Didn't Care. 


BY WILSON BENNOR, 


YIX bits fora turkey! Dear, dear, but 
N that’s too much!’ declared the widow 
, ) Wilson, as she pinehed her rather 
ineagre pocket-book, and cast a longing 
look ata pluinp, fat turkey in the village 
“To-morrow's Christinas Day to be 


_ 


store. 
sure, but I reckon I'll hev to yet along 
witha chickin this time, for IT must wit 


ple, an’ 


suyar an’ currants for the tince 
OO ess, 


cranberries fur sauce. Thank 
I've got potatoes and turnips, aryhow 
that'll do fur ime an® Gilly.” 

Gilly was a neighbor's little girl, who 





’ 
“an | 
} 


| Christmas dinner, the widow 


stayed with the widow to help do the 
work, 
“T would ask Sarah Jane to dinner,’ 


| pursued Mrs. Wilson, as shetrudged home 


came af. | 


It wasn’t often that any imerinaid saw 
| such a fellow as Ton. 
Well, we kept the secret to our- 


to | 


anvone but ine; but he told ine that every | 


time she came it grew barder and harder 
to think of anything else, and that now he 
F even evhen = she 
wasn’tthere, how handsoine she was, and 
how pleasant it would be to live in the cu- 
ral caves. 

“7 know I'm going tad captain,’’ 
he; “I know that merimaid’s magic has up- 


said 


set my brain; but what will be the end of | 


it?’’ 
I couldn't tell myself. — 
But at last we caine in sight of land, aud 


|atmermaid generally leaves a ship by that 


time. 
Our mnermaid left, so T thought, and Torn 


grew happy again—the same bright young 
fellow he had been, and J left off watching 
him. — a 
But I left off a little too early, as you'l! 
see. 


was bright, pleasant weather, 

Moonlight nights, and just the fresh sea- 
breeze to cool them. 

Nothing Tom liked $0 inuch as to wan- 
der along the shore, sinoking his pipe and 
thinking of home, — 7 

He bought a lot of presents for Kitty, and 
Kitty was all het ilkked about. 


Ile never looked at one of the pretty 
pink and white girls the olber Sailors were | 
wild over. 

Never once. 

The | e face at hoine blotted thein 
all out. 

I tr f i ! ive see the ¢ 
‘ ot a 
caine t& bis ars i - gy | i a rite 
heard at svea—tiie i 1s soug. 

lie tried to rise ‘ iruna , 

He Inots 

=e \ov hed Gyuwis 


We were on the coast of Ireland, and it 
' 


sniff at 


with her purchases, “only she'd 
wood ness 


hevin’ chiekin fur dinner; but 
knows, Din thankful to git that!” 

The chieken was duly inspected by Gilly, 
who soon got over her dissapointment at 
not having a real turkey, 

“I've bruny ve a letter, 
he exclaimed, tummbling in the 
his overcoat. “Thar! Mavbe 
some o'ver folks in the city.” 


Mrs. Wilson,’’ 
pockets oft 


it's trom 


her, anyhow, fur makin’ trouble atween 
me an’ cousin Bartholomew. If it hedn’t 
a-been fur her we might a-married long 

»’® 

The widow's cheeks grew redder than 
usual at this assertion, for she knew cousin 
Bartholomew had been her lover, but when 
Sarah Jane took a notion in her head, “all 
the king's horses and all the king’s men’”’ 
couldn't get that idea out again. 

Sarah was undeniably an old maid, but 
the widow had serious doubts as to whether 
aunt Mariar had any hand in shaping her 
adverse destiny. 

Christinas morning dawned bright and 
clear, but “cold as olue blazes,”’ as Farmer 
Mugford said, as he hitched his horses at 
the cottage gate once inore, and went, in 
to warin hip hands and wait for the widow, 
who was to ride to the station with him. 

“Went this here basket tuck along?’ he 
asked, good-naturedly, while Mra. Wilson 
settled her beau-catchers, and added a little 
starch to ber face, to hide the faint traces o1 
crows’-leet that lurked in the corners of her 
eyes. 

‘La, yes,”’ returned the widow and trip- 
ed Out to the wagon while her escort fol- 
owed with the basket. 

. * * * 7. * 7. 


An old lady, ina neat, but faded dress. 
sat looking eagerly frou: the window of a 
house in St, Louis, 

“I do wonder if they'll come *%"’ she mut- 
tered, uneasily to herself. “I think Sarah 
will. She allus seemed fond of ine; but 
Felicia had atemper of her own, and = § an 
fur nephew Bartholomew, of course he'll 
never forgive what I said to hin when he 
was 89 contrairy.”’ 

“Ol, yes, he will Aunt Maria!” oried a 
hearty voice,as Bartholomnew bhiinself burst 
in, good-natured and tmanly and quite 
youthtul-looking for his forty odd years. 
“And I’ve saved up a little money, too, 
aunt; #0 you Bhan'’t ever know want again, 
if you have lost your fortune. And here's 
ny wife, that is to be," he added, leading 
in a pluinp-cheeked, rosy woman, in a 
Mother Hubbard cloak and a poke bonnet, 
with lilac ribbons, 

“Why, it's—it’s Felicia! gasped Aunt 
Maria, astonished, while the widow’s blach 
eyes danced with delight. 

“Of course it's Felicia,” explained cousin 
Bartholomew. “I met her on the train, 
and she’s got the Christmas dinner along, 
already cooked. Weareall going to eat it 
right here, and then have the wedding, and 
go a-house-hunting afterwards, For this 
house is rather sinall fortwo families,’ he 
added, with a glance at the barely furnished 
room. ; 

“But there is no need of house-hunting,” 
siniled aunt Maria, “My carriage will be 
here before long, and my house is big 
enough tor us all."’ 

“Your carriage!,’ they staminered. 

“Yes, of course. Thank goodness, I 
ain't a8 poor as Job's turkey vet, if I did 
lose a few thousand when the bank broke, 
And [tnean to leave it all to you two when 
Idie. I shan't loave Sarah Jane anything, 
for not coming to see me when she thought 
I was poor,” she added emphatically. 

And instead of roast chichen tor her 
Wilson par- 
took of a bountiful repast of turkey stuffed 
With Oysters, 

* * a - @ 7” 





“Why couldn’taunt Mariar hev said she 
was a-coin’ toinvite cousin Bartholomew ?”’ 


| yrumbled Sarah Jane, when she heard the 


Mrs. Wilson broke the seal in surprise. 
“Sure enough! she exclasmed. “Its 
fromany aunt Mariar. ‘PE want you to come 


an’ spend Chiristuimas with me,’ She says, 
‘Sence the bank bu'ésted up with tay tiones 
in it, f bain’t seen anvthing of tay kin-folks, 
an’ IT teel kind of like. IT wont 
romise you turkey fur dinner; but ef you 
bie take pot-luck, come along. I've asked 
Sarah J ane, too.’ ,’ 

“Will vou wo?” asked Gr 

“Course Twill! An’ Dil take 
chickin an’ tninee pies *lony, au’ 
light bread, tuo. Groodness knows I 


bOnCSOUG 


the roast 
a pone o' 
dow't 


want to be no expense to aunt Mariar. I'l] 
, borry Mrs. Muyford’s basket to carry ‘em 
in. Poor aunt Mariar! J reckon she does 
want to see some of her own kin, an’ Til 
go, ifshedid get mad as hops at ine fur 
lanarryin’ ‘Tom instead of Cousin Barthoto-. 
mew. il show her [’mi willin’ to let) by- 
gones be bygones, and make up friends 
ag ’in.’’ 
And while Gilly ran over to borrow the 


covered basket, the widow's thoughts flew 
over the bygone days. 
“Tonight have warried cousin Bartholo- 
mew, and been bappier than IT was with 
| him, too, if | badn’t made him jealous just 
for tun, and then get too spunky tuown up. 
Well, well! what's dome cant be le i pe d 
now.’ 
turned to 


And the widow sighed as she 
paste the browning ehicken, alid pul a 
flak y-crusted pie into the oven, 
She was a pood-looking woman st 
Plulip, TOSY Cheeks, “anid @e@ Yes 4s buh . 
| ; 
wiles! sith t i- t ‘ 2 | burt Mla 


never keered to see ler Kin-folks when slit 


was well off, an’ nowt she’s poor they 
don’t keer to see her! An’ fur iny part,’ 
; added Sarah Jane, ‘I sbun t never furgive 


story. “It she hed, J would hev gone, too, 
and tuck some vittles and other truck 
along, an’ mebbe I'd hev ygothim. But 
it's just like aunt Mariar, an’ I believe 
Felicia knew it all the time too. I see 
her cheeks a-getting red when I) was 
talking about cousin Bart. Felicia allus 
was aS artful asa fox anyhow,” 
jutthe newly-inade Mrs. Bartholomew 
was too happy to care what Sarah Jane 
said, or anybody else, 
i 7 


The Lost Baby. 


BY HENKY 


TELL, good-bye," said) Mrs Jobson, 
\\ ‘and come to se@e@ Us soon, I've had 
adelightful visit. I bade good-bye to 
grandpa, didu’t I? Kiss the baby tor me. 
My good tnan that hamper is to go into the 
carriage. Fasten the lock, and bring the 
key tone. Well, good-bye ayain.’’ 

And Mrs, Jobson stepped Into the eoach 
alter the hamper, which contained those 
things which would not wo into the trunk. 

“Remember tie to the W iisons,’’ shouted 
[inele James. 

“Youn hope there won't be a 
ered Mrs. Jobson, 
you scare met’ 

“T didn't say that,’ yelled Uuele J ines, 
“T said remember ine to the Wilsons,” 

‘Be sure to kill some of us? Of course it 


FRITH, 


collision?” 
“Why, dear me, bow 


would,” said Mrs. Johnson, who, to the 
best of our belief, had inisunderstood 
every word that Ws Sialic uw her 
during her visit, though she was hard of 
i yy 
Well, we ren y itiy LAIWuVS tot pre- 
|! for an nu ‘ i] { l 
: ¢ it J es 
) ~ J “ 
ie) 7 
ibe nurse Z AOSent, the baby had for 
mce been left in the care of Its yreat-yrand 
papa, 4 venerable gentleman of eighty, w 
bad been seen religiously « ih 
down with the regu t , 
> 





f 


> age 








» Vee)» 
<S 


10 


the last private view taken of the pair by 
the baby's anxious mother. 

Now grandpapa sat reading Lis paper, 
and no baby waa to be seen. 

Mra. Jones glanced bodward and cradle- 
ward, 

Both resting places were empty. 

She fane ed toatehe knew that none of 
the faniutiv bad the ehild, and a little ner 
vous chill ran up her back. 

‘“arandpa,’’ she cried, 
‘where is baby?" 

“She went to sleep beautifally,my dear,’ 
maid grandpa,complacentiy, “and TI put ber 
down somewhere,” 

Hie also glaneed atthe bed, and at tho 
eradic, and then slowly about the room, 

“TL don't Know exactly just where TP put 
her, buton some kind of couch or cradle,” 
he ssid, slowly; “and it certainly was in 
this room,” 

But, wherever it was, baby was not to be 
foind; andafter a frantic search of the 
preinises, the terrible fact that baby was 
missing was conclusively arrived at. 

Manntna fainted, 

Papa hurried to the station house, 

Aunt Marta went into hysterics, and Un- 
cle James rushed wildly alouwg tho streets, 
asking all the strangers whowt he met if 
they had seen a baby four montis old, ina 
long white dress, witha coral around its 
neck, wo by. 

It was really a terrible 
happened to the Joneses, and 
porarily lost their souses, who can 
at it? 

Suppose vour baby was stolen ? 

Some old bachelor way ask, who 
steal a baby? 

But the thing bas been done, and 
lias been d me thhaVv be done “aval. 

And how else eould a .babyv, unable as 
vot to Viriinth ina tliis dreadful 


way? 


quite sharply, 


thing that had 
if thev tem, 
wonder 


would 


what 


walk, 


Meanwhile, quite unsomseious of the 
troutle whieh liad trot 
soon alter her doparture, 
driven to the pies 
sired to lake started daily. 

It already lay at the dock, and its 
were hurcving the bayyagye on board. 
Twoot them seized Mra. Jobson’s 

at ones, 

“And this hamper is mine,’ said the old 
lady ‘ean't vou take thatat the 
tine, and save mathe trouble of watching 
itany longer? lt s very light.” 

Oneofthe men pat lis hand out toward 
the handle of the baniper as she spoke, 
touched it, then paused. 

“ota eatin there, ma’am ?"’ he asked, 

“What 2) satd Aunt Jobson, 

‘lL say, gotacatin there?” answered the 
an, In awtentorian bellow, 

“A cat?’ cried Mra, Jobson. 
course not.’ 

“Then what have you got in it?” said the 
man, 

“None of your business, 
son. 


len ler re le ‘Vee SO 
Murs. Jobson WAS 


whenes the boat she de- 


hands 


trunk 


SAinie 


‘No, of 


said Mra. Job- 


“But Peay itis,” said the man. ‘Just 
listen, Sam. ‘here's a vouny ‘unin there, 
ax sure 48 Tin adiving ian. Just lis 


ten.’’ 
“So there is,’ #aid Sano, 
“Why don't vou take the 
b nara tan sald Mus. Jobson, 
"Cause DP won't thats all, 
“Cappen—T ay, cappen.’ 


hamper on 


guld the tian. 


The captain, Who was hard by, turned 
and aivanced, 

‘What's the macter?” he said. 

“Thisold party has gots baby in that 


Kald the 
hauled 


man, ‘fand Tm 
Into aw thing like 


basket thitriyr,”’ 
not polng to be 
that.”’ 

“There isa babyin the bamper,by Jove!’ 
said the captain. 

And ineanwhile everybody but Mrs, Job 
son beard piteous walle proceeding from 
the hamper. 

She tor her part beard nothing until, with 
4 Voice be night have used in a wale at sea, 
Lhe Caplan deaiiwnded her keys. 

“My kevsa?' cried the irate old 
“No, indeed! You can't play such 


lady, 
atrick 


up thatonie. Lo know what thieves are 
very well. My hovas, indeed ! 

“Very well,’ sad the captain. “My 
tine ja stort. Linust be off ino ten ton. 
utes. L'll yive you over to a police- 
man. 

“Me toa policeman?’ eried Mrs. Job. 
won. “No, I'th give you to one! Here! 


Polioe !"' 

But not only the captain of the boat and 
the bystanders, but the three guardians of 
the peace, who just then appeared upon the 
scene, heard the shrieks that caine from the 
bainper. 

Publie opinion was divided, but 
to whetber Mrs. Jooson intended 
the child or to murder it. 

Thatthere was a child in the hamper 
everyoue knew but the old lady lersell, 
and despite her prayers, entreaties, and 
iInenaces, two of the policemen took the 
bamper between therm. 

One offered bis arimto poor Mrs, Jobson, 
and they proceeded In kgnotminious proces- 
Bion to the station house, followed by the 
tag-ray and bottail of the town, 

‘There, Mra, Jobson having been despoiled 

{ 


ouly as 
to steal 


of her keys, the hamper was opened, an 
from its neston the topof apile of linen 
was lifted a very red, very inoist, very tear 
f fur 8. Y liynant infant n ‘ \A ta 
' ate alin ] 
- s * 
a8 as 

4 } ‘ i fh ‘ y wert I t vat 
Wwi.ch y i a ThA + Deen ta» Willy @enouywh 
in o6private)§ life, but which producad 


no eflect whatever at a station house, where 
who was 
deyree 


every ineinber of the gentler sex 
wrougbt in indulged inthbem twee 
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that made poor Mrs. Jobson s oOorts in that 
line quite uuld and ineflectua: 

One of the pulicemen, iowever, being 
young and new to the force, remarked that 
he “had amother hinsel!,"" and brought 
her aylass of water, upon which an elderly 
and hardened officer remarked, ‘satn- 
mon!’ and a sage atadesk requested that 
there should be no more nonsense,and that 
a charge should be made at once, 

Mrs. Jobson did not hear what was said, 
but she knew uverself under arrest. 

She had seen a iysterious infant re- 
moved from ber baggage, and she felt that 
for some reason Ble was in danger of line 
prisoniment, 

Never bavinyg been in a station houses be- 
fore, Visions of an underground cell, chains, 
and atmoruing execution, rushed turough 
ber mind, 

Probably the real picture of a dirty room, 
destitute of chalosjand already oceupued by 
some inebriated female, would not have 
consoled her greatly; and with a wilder 
shriek than she bad vet uttered, she throw 
the balfempty tumbler of water into the 
tir, and became spasmodic. 

Nobody was in the least affected but the 
baby, who believing the perforinanece lo be 
gotten up for its particular unuscment, 
stopped erying and began to crow, as it wat 
bolt upright in the arms of the very tallest 
and broadest policoman present. 

Meanwhile, praparations were boing made 
to convey Mra. Jobsou into the interior of 


the premises, and thinus were looking very 


budiv for that poor li ly, When the door 
opened, and a iean'’s face, pale with gus- 
punse and suffering, Was thrust in, 

“Tm here agin, vou soe, said a Voice, 


quite flattened by miiserv. “Has anything 


been heard of any baby ? liis mother 
beyoeed me tomention that She has been 
vaccinated on t Levit ria lalugh so =6that 

t sleeves. | hope you 


she can wear short 


Pout lov 
end 

A ery of joy completed it, and the mean 
rushed forward and snatehed the baby from | 
the policeman’s arias, and stood shaking 
from head to foot with his effort to keepthe | 


Lears back. 


‘King round, the speech came to an 


A useless one; forina tnoment ther pat- 


tered down hot and heavy on the Little, 
round, bald head of that) comical, useless, 
precious thing that be pressed against bis 
breast. 


herman was Jones—the child was the 


Joneses tmiissing baby. 


“So that's your child, eb?" said the grim 
personage at the desk. ‘Well, it's: lucky | 
you've found it. The old female vonder | 
was carrVing it Off in aw clothes-basket. I 
suppose you'll make acharyge against her. 
Do you know her?’ 

Joues stepped forward, and saw to his 
astonishment his old Aunt Jobson 

She also opened her eves and saw hin. 


‘Oh, Charles! Charles!’ she eried. “Oh, 
thank Hleaven, you've come to save ine! 
D'in taken up! I’m arrested! ‘They're 


goluy to ao sotmething dreadiul to ora ti 
Phev took a baby out of my clothes-ham- 
per, likethat juegler, you know, that) got 
eats out oteumpty hats! T feel asif To was | 
ina fairy tale! Dim going crazy ! Save tne, | 
Charles: save met!” 

“Twill, auntie,’ said Jone “Tl know 
just how it happened.” 

Phen he explained to all present low the 
Clothes-hatuper, with the cover up,had been 
standing in the nursery. 

Ilow baby's preat 
used to the care of 
sieeping child im wihiat 
new-tasiioned cradle, 


yrandpapa, not being 
Infants, had laid the 
he supposed to bea 


liow, afterwards, the lid had fallen 
shut. 
Hlow Aunt Jobson bad locked it) without 


looking in. 

low, being deal, she had net heard the 
Infant's cries when it awakened, and he ex- 
plained to Aunt Jobson that this was the 
had So olten sad was the linace of 


mwnized it 


baby she 
tS pupa, though she bad mot rec 
when prodaced froin her hamper. 

Nobody belreved him, 

The officer at the desk said he bad a mind 
to send them both before @ thagistricte 
that though all vbis was very 
thev inteht vo this titne, 

They were only too glad to go, 

Jones knew what agonies of Suspense 
those at home were enduring, and bewil 
dercd Mrs. Jobson fled as from the 
ence of the Inquisition. 

And there was rejoicing over the Joneses’ 
baby at home; and great grandpapa saved 
himself from @ 6eolding by predictingg that 
one Who had lived through so much, must 
have been intended by Providence for a 
splendid destiny. 


» but, 


BUSPICIOUS, 


pre s- 


—_ —_> <« 

THE announcement by a New York pho- 
tographer that one of the attractions of his 
Winter display will be the production and 
sale of portraits of ladies celebrated = tor 
their beauty and promdnent in society, leads 
i 

} 


_— 


the Sun to say: “Phos can hardilv be look: 
upon by right-minded persons as a move 
inay be the 


the rizht direction. Whatever 
custoin among the Eowlish mobilitv,who in 
these Gd4avs are a Class SeC@ININ ZV priviley ] 
t utriagge por rietv and set ! les'y and 
é it ‘ t i ie 
\ ‘ | 
a 
r 

t . ‘ : ‘ ‘ 
{ ! 4 i SI 4 i ~ 
t hey 1, Ca ' beautiful, charting ? 
attract ve without being objects for public 


combuent and !paepection 


| one to take a gentleman's eye, 
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My Portrait. 





BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 





‘LL never, never speak to you again, 
John Jennings,’ said Rose Atwood, In- 
dignantly. 

John Jennings was myself. 

Rosie Atwood, beside being a pretty girl, 
WAS UV promised wife, 

The cards were ordered, 

The cake was under way —a twenty pound 
lurap of indigestion, with a whole swarm 
of sugar Cupids and roses but on top of 
it. 

Ihad even seen her in her wedding- 
dress, something that looked like a glo- 
rious snow storm of white silk, tule, and 
flowers, 

And here she waa, telling ine to my face 
that she would “never, never speak to me 
ayain—never.”’ 

I rubbed my eves, and pinched myself, 
to make sure that it was not an active fit of 
the nightmare, alter the lobster salad we 
indulged in at the close of the opera last 
night. 

“Rosie,” said 1, “you're crazy. 

“No, Pin not,’ said she, behind her poc- 
kethandkerehief, 
tnean, miserable, maie coquette. Go away. 
Here's your ring. I never want to see you 
or it again.” 

And the 
wilderingly at me, as she 
iy feet. 

“What have I done ?"' demanded I, gain- 
ing courage from the exigencies of the po- 
sition. “Rosie, I insist upon some reason 
for this verv unaccountable conduct.” 

“You've keen corresponding with Nina 
Southwick. You've been sending her your 
photograph,” hysterically wailed = my 
bride-elvct. away, you false, vile 
man.”’ 

“T don't know Nina Southwick 
Eve,’ I protested. “I baven’t any 
what you are talking about.” 

“How dare youdeny it,’’ said Rosie, 
“when I saw it with ny own eyes? It was 
a feigned hand, to be sure,but there was no 
feigning the photograph. Mary Green saw 
it,and Marv told me, and Mary brought 
Miss Southwick here, and she showed ine 
the portrait herself. So there now.” 

“Mary Green is ameddling old 
cried I, nearly distracted. 

“But Nina Southwick isn't. Nina isa 
pretty giggling miss of sixteen—just the 
*’ said Rosie. 
“But [I didn’t think it of you, John,after all 
your vows of eternal constancy and never- 
changing love.” 

“Nina Southwick may be as pretty as 
ITebe,’’ protested I, “but I solemnly swear 


little diamond twinkled  be- 
flung it toward 


“Go 


from 
ide a 


to you that I never set eveson her in my 
life.”’ 

“Don't perjure yourself,’’ said Rosie. 
“Remember your precious soul. I dare 


Biv Vou can argue 
can’t inake ine disbelieve 
mv own senses,”’ 

“Won't you let me plead for 
Rosie? Won't you listen to me?” 

“No, T won't,” said Rosie. “1 won't, 1 
won't.’ 

And she ran out of the house 
little dimpled bands at ber ears, 

I went home with Rosie's engagement 
ring wedged as far as it would go on the 
little finger of iny left hand, feeling very 
mnuch as ifthe world had made a sudden 
revolution, and turned everything upside 
down. 

“IT don't know who Miss Southwick pos- 
sibly ean be,’ quoth IT to myself; “but 
she's done for me, whoever she is. Nina 
Southwick. Tnever heard the name in 
inv lite. But Rosie is in earnest, that’s 
plain enough. Io wonder what it all 
means ?"’ 

. = Staring at my fire,very low spirited, 
indeed, 

And sinall wonder. 

An hour ago 1 was a happy individual, 
with the wedding-day close at hand—now 
} was nothing more than a jilted lover, 
with tiv Sweetheart mortally ineensed at 
me, aud all for no possible fault of my 
own. 


very finely, but you 
the eviderce of 


inyself, 


with two 


“T don't know what I shall do,’ 
halfaloud, “unless I find out this Miss 
Southwick by sore hocuspocus or another, 
and ask her what Rosie can possibly mean. 
There's some imnistake. Ot course there 18, 
if T could only lay my tinger on it. 

I was sitting thus, with iny head in my 
hands, and iny elbows resting on my 
knees, when there came a tumultuous 
Knocking at the door, and in rushed my 
old chum, Diek Arnould. . 

“Halloa,” bawled Dick, nearly wringing 
inv hand offin the boisterous cordiality of 
his preeting. ‘Wish vou joy, old chap. 
When's the happy day ? When will you 
introduce ine?) But what's the matter? 
Neuralgia, or toothache? Brandy's good 
for that—orif she don't like the smell of it 
In Your breath, try Rose drops." 


“Ttosn’t that,’ said I, gloomily. “Dick, 


I'm glad you've come in just now. I need 
af nd to contide in 
Eb? Diek | 
sth Bald DICK, rutiiy iy Up his hair 
unt tne ooked like an India. 
Ss iS thrown ine off forever 
ba 4, 
) ; ‘ ‘ 4 South 
‘ Vie i 
7 , 
Lado st Pick tugvwIng une@aSiiv at his 
4 ’ 1 therustache 
.D ' , 
Perikpes, Saidh d, With Lien fo h vp 
you i t i ‘ ite Lien Reem ae 


maid,’ , to-night. 


“But you're a ftlirt—a | 











may be able to heip me ee¢é daylight 
through this curious muddie?” 

“Old tellow,’’ said Dick, ‘1 didn't mean 
it. But don't kick ine downstairs— it's aj) 
uy fault.’ 

‘You are inad,’’ said I. 

“You wul be when you hear it ali,"’ said 
Dick, with a dolorous eflort at a suwnile., “] 
sent that photograph.’’ 

“What photograph ? * 

**Yours.”’ 

“You sent it?” 

**Yes.'’ 

“To Miss Nina Southwick ?”’ 

‘Yes, to Miss Nina Southwick, 
tell you how itcame to pass, 
ponded with her just for fun. She’s a cou. 
sfn of Prosper’s, who has the law office 
nextto imine. She wrote to me for my 
portrait. I'ma homely sort of lubber, at 
my best, and my photographs look seven 
degrees worse than I do, Geer Was Btick- 
ing in my looking-glass fraine,s0 I junt 
sent that instead. Jt was only fora lark, I 
give you iny word.” 

I looked reproachtully at him. 

“It’s a lark that will last ine my life- 
time," said I. “She has shown it to some 
old catainaran, Who has shown it to Rosie 
and Rosie very naturally concludes I have 
been playing a double gaine all this 
time.” 

*"Now, look here,”’ pleaded honest Dick, 
“things are not as bad as all that. I'll go 
to her inyself, and tell her exactly how it 
happened.”’ 

And Dick Arnould was as good as his 
words. 

Rosie Atwood, as he afterwards reported 
to ine, was a Niobe, all in tears, when he 
sent up his card, with “Upon Important 
Business,’’ written iu pencil underneath 
the “R. Arnould.”’ 

‘She said at first,’’ staced Dick, “that she 
never would forgive me. But she thought 
better of it afterwards, when I told her I 
knew I deserved nothing short of a terim 
of years in frison. But TI told her, too, I'd 
cut my right hand offto serve you, if the 
worst should coimne to the worst. And then 
she cried and laughed,and said,if you could 
forgive ine, she would.”’ 

And even while Dick was telling his tale, 
a pink, three-cornered note froin Rosie was 
brought me. 


And I'}| 
corres. 


‘Dearest John,’ 1t said, “if you can ever 
pardon ine those cruel words, come to me 


wR. Ae” 


Of course I obeyed the little tear-blotted 
nissive. 

Of coursethere was ageneral “kissing 
and making up.’’ 

And, of course, Rosie vowed she would 
never, never doubt ine again. 

“But vou must own yourself, darling,” 
said Rosie, while I fitted on the diamond 
riny again, “that 1 bad good reason this 
time.”’ 

Aud I answered her with the lover's best 
arguinent—a kiss. 

a 


+ 

How JAPANESE PoP THE QUESTION. — 
When a young man has been ‘scotched”’ 
by an alinond-eyed beauty he ties a 
branch of a species of tnistletoe, to the door 
of her house, which, if allowed to wilt and 
die, implies that he is rejected, but if it be 
taken in and done for, so also is the young 
man. To give proof of ber sincerity in the 
premises the young lady at once blackens 
her teeth. After a marriage has been agreed 
upon, the friends of the contracting parties 
meet and settle the question of dowry, aud 
appoint a day for the meeting of the lovers 
and the day tor the wedding. 

Sr 0 


Consumption of the Lungs.--A Case of Rapid 
Development Accompanied by Severe 
Hemorrhage. 


The following testinonial to the prompt 
action of Compound Oxygen ina case of 
rapidly developing Consumption of the 
lungs, is given by the writer in order,as he 
savs,that by ineans of its publication, ‘some 
afilicted one nay be induced to try your 

? 


| very siinple and beneficial remedy. 


said I, | 


“FOUNTAIN CITy,INDIANA,April 17th, ‘2. 

“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN. Dear Sirs '— 
My luugs Lave been affected for years, \t 
being hereditary with me, uy mother hay 
ing died of Consuinption. One year age 
this last winter I took a severe cold which 
settled on my lungs and finally resulted in 
a severe hemorrhage. I had a_ bard, back- 
ing cough all spring; in tact, all through 
the summer, at times. Last fall, as the 
cold weather came on, my cough increased 
and I was having night sweats every night 


and had one or two severe hemorrhages. [ 


was very much reduced in flesh. The color 
had leftiny lippsand I was expecturaling 


thick, yellow matter, often mixed with 
blood, Had to lie propped on pillows ut 
night. ( bad about made up my mind that 


a few more inonths would end my earthly 
career, and ny fmends have told ine since 
I began to improve that some of them bad 
only given me until next May to live: but 
if I die before that time now I will have ty 
gO In some other way than Consumption. 
I have not had asingle night sweat since 
I first began your treatment. My cough 


has almost disappeared and 1 aim rapids) 
linproving. 
‘Very gratefully yours 
I I 
r 5 ( u 8 
vy ator the 8 
! 8 reiparkabdie curative ag 
\ large record of surprising cures in ‘ 


Bronchitis, 


mic 


su:nption, Catarrh, Neuralyia, 
Anilina, ete., and a wide range of elir 
diseases, will be sent free. Address, DBS 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1109and l1i1l11 Girard 
St., Phila. 
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My Dream. 


BY WILSON BENNOR. 








always think of that 

night when, waking from slu:mber, 

I bid my face in my hands, in as inuch ter- 

ror of the darkness as though I had been a 

child who feared ghosts, and fancied one in 
every corner. 

I had gone to sleep, as usual, after » very 

leasant evening. 

I had gone to sleep thinking of Charles; 
my Charles, who was away trom hone, be- 
tween whom aud inyself the water rolled, 
but from whom I had received that day a 
cheerful letter promising a return to his 
“little wife.”’ 

Nothing bad happened that day that was 
not pleasant. 

My cousin Clarissa bad been to see me, 
and had brought me some little presents. 

A seal, with the head of a veiled woman 
on it,in intaglio,a pretty jet set, earrings and 


yYHEN people talk of dreams and 
\ orten ts, 


in. 
We had had music and pleasant talk. 

I had fallen asleep like an intant, and yet 
this is the dream that came to me; and that 
aroused me from my slumber, in a condi- 
tion worse than any to which mere physical 
pain could have reduced ine. 

I thought I had retired justasI actually 
had. 

1 remembered where I placed the orna- 
ments I wore. 

Into the two small bows I put the ribbon 
from my bair, the searf trom my neck; just 
where I hung ny silk evening dress, and 
the wrapper that I took out forthe morning 
wear. 

It wasallas natural as posssible, only 
that in my dream I had found my white 
wrapper trimmed with black ruffles and 
had wondered at it. 

Then it seemed to ime that instead of 
sleeping Lrevained awake, and that I heard 
the clock strike slowly, one, two, threo, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve. 

And bad said to inyself— 

“Tt is as slow as a funeral bell.” 

And then J had seen the door of my room 
pen slowly. 

Not the door on to the landing, but one 
into an adjoining room. 

A sliding door which moved very noise- 
lessly. 

‘Who is there ?’’ | oried. 

There was no answer. 

‘Who is there ?”’ I cried again, 

No word was spoken in reply, but I now 
saw a figure, tall, and slender, and draped 
in black, standing between the half open 
doors. 

Its face was veiled, but one of its hands 
was uncovered and was hidden in the folds 
of the drapery which it held up against its 
bosom, 

In dreams the most unusual things do 
bot surprise us. 


I was not startled by the presence of this | 


Ktrange figure, but merely anxious con- 
cerning its errand. 
“Why do you come so late?” 1 asked. 
There was no reply. 
“I expected it this inorning,’’ I said, and 
then aterror began to creep over ine. 
“You wear black,” said, I; ‘*vou wore 
white-last time,’’ and then the figure drew 
the concealed right hand from ite boson, 


and exhibited a letter which it held towards | 


me. 

‘A letter!’ I cried. ‘Let ine see it,”’ 

And then the thing advanced, trailing its 
black robes over the carpet, and dropped 
the letter into my hands, 

It had a black border, and 
with « death's head on it. 

[ yavea scream, and awoke faint, ill, 
cold dew on my forehead, and a horror 
for which there are no words at my 
heart. 

Of course, it is easy to laugh at ine asa 
coward, but one who has suffered this sort 
of agony will know that it is more vivid 
while it lasts, than any other sort of ter- 
ror, 

I suffered this until morning. 

As [ had good health, a fine constitution, 
and no superstitions, the day-light soon 
drove away my horror. 

I spent. the morning with Clarissa, who 
was a light-hearted creature, and I was 


a black seal 


careful not to speak of mny dreain, I de- 
sired to banish it froin iy thoughts. 
I believed I had done 80, when another 


pisasant evening closed. 

But scarcely had I dropped asleep when 
avain the sliding doors rolled back, again 
the veiled face appeared between thei, 
and the letter was presented. 

This time, however, I did not take it. 

“Who is it from?’’ I asked 

The figure only shook its head. 


“It may not be for me,’ I cried. Oh, 
perhaps it is not for me.” 
The figure turned the letter over and 


showed ine iny own nae and address 
Written across the envelope. 
“Give it to methen,’’? 1 screamed. 
Iné know the worst.”’ 
But the veiled woman 


‘Let 


snatched it 


had 


from ineand hidden itin ber bosom, and 
again I beardthe clock strike one, two 
three, four, five, six,seve 
tw ve f 
n 
% i” 
al i 6} ny ! 
Vi course 1 was laughed at f 


but 80 Kindly that I was not anger 
“Nightmare always ives + 


Greamn,”’ said Clarissa’s  biugivind 
dreamt once that] was lunes bya 
man tha black rope on a biack ‘ 
Ser we much mince pie, 





}ine,and on it I 





ee ———— 


~<a to be hung yet, and never @x pect 

“And one is never warned of trouble,”’ 
said Clarinaa, “It always comes most un- 
expecterily." 

And aza.n I grew more like myself, and 
again siept, with no antivipation 
dreaming my dream. 

But it came with redoubled terrors. 

For this time when the veiled figure bad 


| held out the letter, and I Lad said to her, 
| “Perbaps it may not bo for me,” she had 


het returned it to her bosom: she had 
opened it and spread the white sheet betore 
had seen written three 
words, the most terrible to me of any that 
could) have been = written—Charles is 
dead, 

The morning found me too ill to rise,and 
Clarissa sat at inv side, trving to cotnfort 
me and coaxing me to drink some tea, 
her unfailing panacea for all nervous at- 
tacks, 

She begged to send for a physician, but | 
would have none, 

“There is no medicine that I know of, for 
having been frightened to death,’’ I said 
trying to laugh. 


“I think there is in the homeopathic,” | 


she had answered. 
thing left out.” 

But I could not pretend to be 
heurted any longer. 

“Oh, Clarissa,"’ I said “I am sure Charlie 
is in some great trouble—that he is very ill 
—that I ain to be a widow.” 

“Oh, don’t be silly,’”’ cried 
“I——"’ but she paused. 

A loud ring sounded through the house. 

‘What is that ?’’ I cried. 

“Only the bell,’’ said she, 

“It is the postinan,’’ said I, hiding my 
head. 

“Very likely,’ said she. 
comes here, does he not?” 

Then we heard feet ascending the stuire— 
someone entered the next roo, 

The sliding door moved. 

Magyie thrust Ler head in at asmall aper- 
ture. 

“Missus better ?"’ said she. 

I shook my herd. 

“Sorry,” sald Mayyie. 
soine toust for ” 

I shook inv head again. 

Maggie paused. 

‘‘Misgus,’’ she said, 
letter come for you. 
der.”’ 

Shoe drew her hand trom behind her, and 
held it towards ine. 

It wasa large, long envelope, and it had 
a black border an inch wide. 

I saw My Name written across it, Just as 
I had seen it in mv dream. 

“Oh, Clarissa,’’ I cried; It has come true 
—imy vision has come true. Charles is 
dead.”’ 

Then I fainted. 

When I came to inyself I was saturated 
with cologne-water, and as ili as [ have 
ever had the misfortune to be in my life; 
but I knew Clarissa would not esll ime 
“You little fool,” if the letter had been 
what I believed it to be, torshe held it 
open in ber hand. 

In a few minutes [ inanaged to read it for 
myself. These were its contents 

“Bivins and Co., dealers in) mourning 
goods, beg to call the attention of the ladies 
yenerallyv to their exceedingly tine stock of 
black goods’ 

At that moment I wouid have consigned 
Bivins and Co, to the Wiub, cheerfully, and 
without remorse, 

They had nearly killed me. 

Of course Charley caine home safe ana 
sound, and, of course, I felt ashamed of 
inyself; but T insist upon it thatit was a 


“Tf not, itis the only 


light- 


Clarissa. 


“He often 


“Shan’t I make 





slowly, “bere’s a 
It’s got a black bor- 


| frightful dreain. 


For the benefit of those who dream 
dreams, and see visions, I will explain its 
occurrence. 

It is very simple. 

You can always explain adream by re- 


calling every event of the 
That I should have dreamed of a 
was natural, ata tine when T was living 
upon letters from my absent husband. 
“The two pifts that Clarissa had brought 
ere, if you remember amet of jet orna- 
rents and an intaylio seal. 
The jet gave the color tothe letter, the 


SoRl A Stypyreorslion. 
The head engraved upon the latter was 
veiled, thenes the veiled face of the 


Worthan. 

The words I had spoken to the figure— 
“Why do you come #0 late?’ and “I ex- 
peeted you this morning,” T had actually 
spoken to Clarissa, whom I had hoped to 
gee earlierin tho day. 

She had worn black silk, and my last 
pliunpse of her had been asa bride, dressed 
in white, from hend to fi ot, and we had 


| weparated forthe night just as the clock 


struck twelve. 

Ad j to this a late 
the dream. 

Sut | did not think of doing it until I bad 


been {rightene irly to death. 


supper, and you make 


i use 


Of course the Uret dreain was tle cause of 
the two OLLeGrsn. 
— * e_ 
Put a8 nen think the mora they ta 
a 7 on 
. 
Pw 
I haves 1 Hoy I 6 for four irs 
iid there “ i ] ne that s if passes 
r j attacks, kidney com 
er liseases incident 
f , 1 SANDEH. 





of re- 


| an @vening with te,’ 








preceding day. | 
letter | 
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-Ethel’s Resolve. 


BY RANDALL W. BAYLE. 





VERYBODY is talking about you, 
George, and [ won't stand this treat- 

4 ment any longer. 

“Here weve becn married but six 
months, aud for the last three months, with 
the exception of Sunday, you haven't spent 
suid Ethel Sage, her 
pretty face flushed and excithd, as she thus 


| addressed her husband, 


“Who is everybody, Ethel?” and George 
looked gravely at his wife, 
“There's Miss Bloowsberry 


? 


fur one 
“Miss Bloomsberry b> lainced,’’ was Mr. 
Saye's mental comment,vutl be interrupted 
his wife with a laugh. 
“Well, Ethel, things have come toa 
pretty pass when you piace inore confi- 
dence in a meddlesome old maid than you 


| do in your husband.” 


“Oh,I am tired of hearing that talk about 
confidence. I don’t understand you, 
George, and my patience is all gone.” 

“Can't you scare up enough to last you 
for to-night? I promise you this will be 
ny last evening away from home. Now, 
don't pout those pretty lips, and I will be 
home early.’’ 

“What do you call early George ?” 

‘Let me see—it is nearly seven now, I'll 
get back by nine. By-bye, love, and don’t 
think me quite so bad as Miss Bloousberry 
would have you believe me.”’ 

And kissing his wife, George left the 
house as he had every cvconiug for the last 
three months. 

When Ethel found herself alone, she hid 
her face on the aria of the sofa, and burst 
into tears, 

And so Miss Bloomsberry found her halt 
an hour later. 

“What— crying again? Ciracious me, 
child, what good is your life to you? Your 
husband is out again, suppose. 1 thought 
he was; that is why I came over.” 

“He saysthattnis is the last night he 
shall be away from home,” sobbed poor 
Ethel. 

“Umph! And vou believe him. Well, 
well, the man does not breathe that could 
deceive Primrose Bloomsberry so easily. 
If you eould only be independent, my 
dear. The more humble you are to aman, 
the more he will tyrannuize. He is one of 
the lords of creation, indeed. A pretty tig- 
ure sone of thei cut as lorda,”’ 

And Miss Bloomsberry's sharp nose gave 








a spasmodic turn upwards, 

“But I cannot be independent with 
George; he always laughs ine out ot 
it.’” 

“The wretch. There, inv dear,don't feel 
hurt; I don’t mean to say that George isa 
wretch, only he acts just like one, some- 
tiines.”’ 


“Ife has promised to return home early | 
to-night; said he would be at home at nine: | 


and, dear Miss Broomsberry, if tie doesn’t 
keep his word with me to-night, I feel I 
shall do something desperate.’ 

“That's no way to talk, ny dear, Never 
do anything desperate. But if your bus- 
band does not keep his word with youn to- 


night—if he isnt home at nine o'clock 
sharp—vou should leave him this very 
night. Run away frou hin, ary dear; don't 


let him find you here when he comes back. 
But I wouldn't advise you to do anything 
desperate,” 


“Run away froininy husband! Oh, Miss 
Bloomsberry, that is the tmost desperate 
thing I could think of doing; but really, if 
(;e0orge breaks his word with ime to-night, 
I shall feel tempted to take your ad- 
vice,”’ 

“That's right, iny dear, Sow you are 
talking with some epirit. Tdi tise you un- 
der inv protec LION: Voli willl rerucha hielp 
tome, child, in the discharge ofiny Chris 
tain duties. There are sO tiany Women 
wituated like you—their lusoands away 
Overy bight @mjovilig Linemisel vom dit other 
wornen'’s y—and you'll Know su well 
how to GComifort cies, | 

Ethel felt achill creeping over her at 
thess words, andol, how he prayed that 


her husband would return by nine o'elock; 


for Miss Bloomsberry was going to waitand 
that ladv bad her eves tixed upon the clock, 
fearing the eventful hour would pass with- 
out her kvowledye. 

Nine o'clock caine ; Saye didn't 
comme, and his wife mioaned piteously, while 
Primrose Bloomesberry groaned aloud on 
the depravity of tian. 

Halfan bour after, Fthel 


(1e0rTge 


Sage clung to 


Miss Biooinsberry, as they walked along 
the street. 

Sie wos pale and frightened. 

Already she regretted the step she had 
taxen, aud wished herself safely home 
ayain. 


What weald George say when he returned 
and found her gone? 
“Stop your shivering, and we'll etop in 


’ 


and see Mra. Marsh's baby. It's very sick, 
said Mra. Bioouiberry, standing before a 
door. 

“Oh, do, dear Miss Lioomeberry. Mra, 
Marat has always been ir ! j, and J 
eouldn t r t { of j 
I 

” 
2 

[he next minute they were in Myr 
Marsh's parlor. 

As Ethel entered, al started back in 
Bieri 

hie duer of ww weds ng“ recur Wee 


voice greeted 





ajar, and her busband's 
her. 

“I promised Ethel! to he home at nine 
o'clock, and bere I will be an hour behind 
time.”’ 

“Good gracious, is that your husband's 
voice, Ethel?’ said Miss Bloomsberry, ine 
whisper. 

Ethel nodded her head, and put her fin- 
er Ww to warn her tw be silent. 

“Well, I suppose you can explain to her 
how it happened, to-inorrow—that fa, after 
the piano comes home. It will be guitea 
little surprise to Ethe!, aiter all," the 
pleasant voice of Mrs, Marsh. 

“Yes, it will. When we wentto house. 
keeping ny tneans wouldn't allow ime to 
buy a piano, and when you offered me this 
three months’ night work, itetruck me at 
onee the princely price you named for my 
reward would be just the sui to give Ethel 
a piano.’’ 

“Oh, Miss Bloomsberry. Oh, Mrs, 
Marsh,"’ cried Ethel, as that lady entered 
the rooin. 

“Oh, George, George, forgive me. I know 
what you have been doing these long 
nights for the last three months; but, in- 
deed, I don't deserve it.’’ 


George Sage’s hand wason Mr. Marsh's 


door knob when iis wile grasped bim vy 
the arm. 
“Ethel,’’ cried George, turning back in 


surprise, ‘what brings you here—what ais 
you?” 

“Oh, George, forgive 
was running away."’ 

“Running away !"’ 
mystified. 

“Yes, George, your wife was running 
away from you," said Mrs. Marsh, entering 
the rooin, laaghing., “But you needn't or- 


ino, forgive me, I 


and George looked 


der pistols, for it was with Mre. Bloome- 
berry that ahe was eloping.”’ 
Mr. Marsh and Mr. Sage were at their 


wits’ ends until lethel, ainidst her sobs and 
tears, explained. 

Miss Blooimsberry 
to leave tho tmoment 
tered, 

Kithel never doubted her husband again ; 
but Miss Bloomsberry’s adviceand Etbel's 
running away have been the cause of much 
merriment. 

——— i 2. <a 

ONLY A K1ss.—How diversified are the 
uses of thistoken of aflection—a token of 
scheming and duplicity as well, for *‘when 
Laban beard the tidings of Jacob, his sister's 
son, he ranto meet hitn, and embraced 
him, and kissed him, and brought him to 
his house,”’ 

Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, gave 
Steel, the butcher, a kiss for his vote; and 
Jane, the Duchess of Gordon, recruited her 
regunent in a similar manuer, 

The memory of akias which Sydney 
Sinith received in his youth lasted hiin for 
forty years, and he said, “I believe it will 
be one of the last things I shall think of 
when I die.’’ 

And Joan Paul Riehter, in bis A utobio- 
graphy,” which was written years after the 
occurrence also tells us in graphiolanguage 
of his earsiest kiss, the one whieh he gave 
to pretty little Catherine Barin, as he met 
heron the ale-house steps in Scbwarzen- 
bach one winter night. “It was theone 
pearl ol a iminute,’ be save.“that was never 
repeated; a whole lonying pastand a dream- 
ing future were united in one inoment, and 
in the darkness behind tiny closed eyes the 
fireworks ofiny whole life revolved ina 
Klance. Ah, | have never torgotten it—the 
ineflaccable taoment 0" 

Probably the tnost remarkable kiss upon 
record is that which was piven by Queen 
Margaret to Atain Cuortier inorethan four 
hundred years azo. Tle was a poet, but the 
ugliest man in kranee. During bis lifetime 


found it convenient 
Mrs. Marsh en- 


| he enjoyed a wonderful reputation, but af- 


ter his death he was neglected and forgot- 
ten. He is now chietly remembered on ac- 
count of the kis# which the Queen pressed 


upon his dreaming lips one day, as sle 
found hitn sleeping, saving to her iiaid se 
she did so, “I kis wot the man; | kiss the 
soul that mings.’’ 

Poor Sappho, after being deserted by 
Phaon, thought that life had no more 
charins, and longed only for “restful 
death.” ‘Therefore,she repaired to the pro- 


imontory of Leucate, in Acarnarnia, on the 
topol which was a little teimple, dedicated 
to Apollo, and thang herself into the sea. 
Sut ere she did #0 sie wrote hima = plain- 
tive letter, in which sho says, You stopped 
iny tongue with Kisses, and found them 
sweeter than iny sony.’ And tnany @ poor, 


forsaken lieart bas echoed tie same words 
in modern days! 
ve a oo 
APHORISMS FOR Tithe Dysperric.—Let 
each nian take that which he finds by ex- 


perience to suit lim, not his neighbor ; 
carefully distinguish between netural tastes 
and acquired bad babitea, One tnan'’s ineat 
Isanotber man’s poison. larn your loaf 
before you @at it. Always rise trou the ta- 
bie unsaliated, Stimulation tnust be = feol- 
lowed by depression. Live peaceably with 


all men. hat slowly. Alter dinner sit 
AW hile sfler mips ‘ aomile. Eat 
wi fi ) ire litktiusry ! ‘nenitis Ineul 
Lite bia ily s ; jantity thas’ you 
“ bi ee Ali esi liine comes 
I rf 1be proportionate to 
} ¢ ile A things 

I et fa 

ae = 

+ 
vv . a] is ’ is 
my n i 1K ariy nor act 
wisely, \ver's Pills will etir ip the liver, 
6xcile tie stomach and bowels to aetivity 
wv ® 


Open the pores of the Sysiein, renovate the 
biood, and restore a healthy tenement for 


ue tolnd 
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ABOUT INDIAN CHILDREN 


BY PIPKIN. 
NDIAN children, it strikes me, from 
what I have been able to observe of 


thei, do not lead such 
those bern in other countries. 

Babies in India are not troubled with 
inuch clothing; they are not swathed up, 
for exainple, as are the German babies, or 
even as our infants, 

‘They go through a curious and what we 
nvould think a very disagreeable process ; 
toueie little bodies are rubbed all over with 
ol and lamp black is put on their eye- 
jide, and ew their eyes; there being an 
idea amonget the woinen that this is good 
for their eyesight. 

The children bave generally a quantity 
of tlack hair, but often, especiiliv if it be 
very Lot weather, this is shaved off so as to 
keep the head cool. 

In the ease of boys, however, one lock ia 
always lefton the top of the head, and the 
hur is kept together by wax. 

With Hindoos this sacred lock, as it is 
called, is never out off, 

Sone parenta makea vow not to cuta 
bov's Sair until he is twelve years old, and 
boys are occasionally mistaken for girls, 
owing to thelr long plaits of hair, 

When thelock is finally shaved off, a 
great feast ia given, presents are tade to 
the Brahmins, the child is dressed in new 
clothes, anda variety of ceremonies are 
gone through, 

Verveoon afterthe birth of a child of 
well-to-do parents, the astrologer is) oon- 
sulted to cast the child's nativity. 

Ho arrives with bis different instruments, 
his comnpasses, stellar tables, astrolabe, and 


serolla of oabalistic characters, and asks a 
great inany questions, 
Hethen consults, or pretends to, the 


starsand unfolds the roll of its destiny, de- 
scribing the events of its future life. 

The parents treasure up this prophetic 
record, and consults itas often as good or 
evil happens to their child. 

Poor people who cannot afford to go to 
the expense of an astrolover's visit content 
themselves with inerely entering down the 
day on which the child is Lorn. 

The bestowing of the naine is another 
very ceremonious affair, and generally 
takes place when the child is about twelve 
dava old. 

The naines of gods or goddesses are gen- 
erally chosen, or perhaps that of a flower, 
but, curiously enough, never the name of 
either father or mother. 

The choice is usually the tmobther'sa bual- 
ness, but the father sometiines’ wishes for 
another name than that chosen ly the other 
parent, and then the matter is decided by a 
lainp being placed over each, and the one 
over which it burns the 
brixhtiv is chosen. 

The clothes forthe baby are generally 
provided by the grandmother on either side 
of the house, 

They consist of little jackets (kurfas) of 
net, trimmed with a bright color, scarlet or 
yellow; little net capa are made to match 


the kur(as, and a warin jacket lined with 
ootton wool or soine war.n stuff of  bril- 
liant color is provided for the cold 
weather. 


These garments are only kept, however, 
tor best occasions, high days and holidays, 
and the children, even of better-class na- 
tives, are often to be ween with nothing on 
beyond a string tied round their waists, or, 
in the case of girls, with their jowels. 

Little Indian girls are covered with jewels 
very 800n after they are born. 

Quite tiny babies wear silver 
earrings, banyles, anklets, and 
seeming, poor little mites! quite 
down with them, 

Children are very often stolen away, and 
aowsetines murdered, for the sake of these 
ornaments, 

Mohainmedan children 
charins tied round their necks and = arins, 
which consist of verses from their sacred 
book—the Koran—written on siips of pa- 
per, and then put into square locketa of sil- 
ver. 

A Hindoo child wears other charins, per- 
hapsa tiger's claw or tooth; sometimes 
acorns, shells, or ooins, 

The mothers are not generally willing to 
gay what they put round their cbildren's 
necks. 

As they get a little out of babyhood they 
have their pets, like our own children. 

Pigeons, parrots, and mainas (starlings) 
are vory favorite birds in Indian houses; 
sometimes partridges and tame squirrels 
may be seen; and dogs also are tmade pets 
ol, both in Mohammedan and Hindoo tami- 
lies. 

Their toys are generally madeof baked 
mud or wood, and gaily colored,the figures 
of animals mostly. 


nose-rings, 
necklaces, 
weighed 


generally wear 


I brought hone some, which the ayah 
gave inv little girl. 
The shapes of the animals are very cu- 


rious—borees of most eccentric form, well- 
striped tigers, elephants, and eo on. 

An English doll toa native child 
the greatest delight. 


gives 


They incline to those with blue eyes and 
flaxer Dair asthe wg ateat contrast t their 
a ter “ ttie Aces ite r lered at 

more a v ythe cu 18 stom 8 
motbers have finaking a biack emudg 
on their obildren’s foreheads to prevent 
as they think—wicked spirits taking a 
fancy to theinon account of their good 
looks. 


Kite-fiying and ewinging are ata certain 
Season of the year among their moat favor- 


merry lives as | 





are also fond ofa 
are experts at ‘‘cup 


ite amuseinenta; the 
gamne at football, an 
and ball.’’ 


Tie annual tair, held to celebrate the re- | 
| turn ot Rama, is the great day for native 
| children. 


Their parents, however poor, atrive to 


| scrape a few pice together to give their lit- 


tle ones a treat then, and take then,decked 


| out in as much finery as possible, to share 


in the tun; toswing inthe gaily-painted 


red and gold cars; to have a turn in the 
merry-go-rounds, drawn, perhaps, by an 
elephant ora, camel gaily trapped ; and 


last, but by no means least, to buy some of 
the baked earth toya before mentioned, and 
curious-looking sweetineats. 


School-life commences for bove at about | 


five or six years of aye. 

They are sent to school, or in some in- 
stances have a master at home, who teaches 
them with two or three neighbors’ ciildren, 


thusimaking up a class of eight to ten 
scholars 
They sit generally inthe large porch, at 


one end, and the boys at the other,in a row, 
bending over their books, and swaying 


| their bodies back wardeand forwards as they 


inost steadily and | 
| father and sons 


_taking.o! whatever seraps are le(t, as they | 


4 


read. 

‘The characters of the alphabet are not 
learned asin Europe by being pointed out 
in a book, and having their names pro- 
nounced aloud ; but the scholars first write 
them with their fingers or sticks on the 
ground inthe dustor sand; when more 
advanced they write on wooden slates 
called takhtis, and with reeds and Indian 
ink, or, if Hindoos, with chalk. 

Indian children are generally very clever 
in arithmetic, Saving their tables up to an 
extraordinary number; but they cannot 
endure being severely exercised in them 
very well. 

Ordinary slates are now used for sums; 
formerly palm-leaves and green plantain 


leaves werys given tothe scholars to write 
on, and « reed, or iron stylus, to write 
with. 


Perhaps vou will like te know what In- 
dian children have for food, and when they 
tuke their mieals. 

The hours vary according tothe time of 
year, and thetime that the schools are 
open. 

If from aix to ten,the children get a piece 
of cold bread before going out in the morn- 
ing to sehool, and return, if Hindoos, toa 
meal of dal, and chapatis, the latter being 
thin cakes nade of thour and water, with 
sOMetIINeS A Little spice, 

If Mobhamunedans, 
neat, 

‘Then they get another meal about six in 
the evening 

Between whilee they eat a good deal of 
fruit, and are quite as fond of sweets as any 
Mnylish child, 

The Mohammedans take their nisais to- 
gether, father and mother and children all 
sitting around the tableclotu, which, by the 
way, they spread noton atabie but on the 
floor. . 

In a Hindoo honse, on the contrary, the 
have their meals alone, 
waited upon by the mother and sisters, who 
afterwards take their food any how,and par- 


they are 


are looked on as quite inferior to the male 
inembers of the family. 


@ Some people who know little of India 


have an idea that the natives are by no 
inean aclean race. 
This is quite a mistake, for they wash 


much more frequently, as a than do 
people of other nations. 

Both Mohammedans and Hindoos wash 
not only before and after neals, which of 
course is absolutely necessary, as thev eat 
with their fingers, but also at various other 
tines In the day. 

My old bearer, Seethal by natne, seemed 
to be always washing at every lvisnre ino- 
ment, when he was not indulging inthe 
peaceful charms of his “hubbie bubble,” 


rule, 


re: 
rou probably know thatin India early 
marriages are the custom. 

Ainong the Sudras, boys are frequently 
married at the ave of tive orsix;: butthe 
Brahmins delay the celebration of tnar- 
riage until the boy, by the ceremony of the 
investiture of the cord—the porta, aa itis 


called—has become a member of the sacred | 


caste, that very important ceremony in the 


life ofa Brahmin youth taking place when | 


he is about nine years old. 

Often with Brahmins inarriage ms put oft 
until the age of fifteen or sixteen; but then 
the wife inust not exceed the age of four or 
tive. 

The ceremonies connected with the cele- 
bration of a inarriage are very numerous; 
the rites occupy a long time, and not only 
are vast sums expended on such occasions, 
but much pomp is usually observed in the 
case of wealthy families, 

All married women in India wear on 
their necks a small ornament of gold called 
takly,which is a sign that they are married; 


this ornament is removed when they be- | 
come widows with graat form. 
The nose ring, or nutt, is also put in on 


marriage, and this is likewise 
the child-wife become a widow. 

These infant mnarriages are the cause of 
much misery in India: and an agitation is 
now going on toendeavor if possible to put 


removed if 


a stopto them, by a restriction on the aye 
for marriage. 

—_ o ae 
7 o “ 
eas, I have used tnree bottles 
lers, and thev have done wonders for ine 
lam welland ableto work, aud eat and 
sleep well. I cannot say too much tor Hop 
Bittera. 


SIMON ROBBINS, 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
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TOM AND JESSIE. 





BY ®. LINWOOD SMITH. 





Anson. Florence Maynard will be 
here, und youare to be the best of 
know,” said 
as be was about taking 


An forget to call over to-morrow, 


friends, vou 
| to her lover, 
| leave. 
| «If your old playmate and I are not very 

good friends, it won't be my fault, Jessie, 
| gaid Anson Miller. 

When the door closed after her lover, 
Jessie, with cheeks aglow and eyes spark- 
ling, held up ber bands so that the rays of 
sunlight caught the glitter of the beautiful 
diamond that gleamed like aspark of fire 
| on the tirst finger of ber left hand. 

But nt athought of Anson Miller min- 
gled with the rapturous beating of Jessie's 

| heart, as she gazed in blisstul admiration 
at the magnificent gem he had just placed 
upon her finger. 

Not a thought of her lover, and yet Jes- 
sie was very happy, or,at least, she thought 
/ she was, and what girl of eighteen, with an 

immense solitaire sparkling on her finger,a 

seal of her engagement witha rich tman’s 
son, wouldn't think she had reached the 
/acine of all earthly happiness ? : 
“Oh, dear!” cried Jessie, as she caugut 
sight of a tall, handsome young man stroll. 
ing toward the house, “justwhen I wanted 
to feast my eves on my diamond, that 
horrid ‘Yom Matthews must come to tor- 
inent me,” 

“Ah, little cousin, so you're watching for 
me," said the young man whom Jessie 
called that horrid Tom Mathews, as be en- 
tered the room, and making a wry face at 


| 








Jeasio Wayne | 


“But I don’t like so thitch sweetness, Jog. 
sie. [ would rather have someone to tor. 
nent me, just like you do, for instance. | 
think vou’re cruel, Jessie, to think of get- 
ting married, Whatatmn I to do for our 
everyday quarrel ?”’ 

“Oh, that can be arranged easily,”’ s::\:; 
Jessie, ne heartily. 

“You fall in love with Florence, and | 
promise to do all the tormenting. We can 
quarrel, and kias,and make up half-a-dozen 
tines a day, just as we do now.” 

“No, no, Jessie, if we are cousins, Anson 
Miller wouldn't stand that sort of thing,” 
said Tom, rising to his feet. ‘There’sto be 
no more quarreling, no more kissing and 
making up between yon and me, The lens 


| we see of each other after your marriage, 





sy 


the better.’’ 

And Toin sauntered out of the room. 

Jessie's heart gave a great bound, and 
seeined to stop in her throat. 

She tried to call her cousin back, but his 
naine died upon ber lips, 

There was to be no more kissing or quar- 
reling between her and Tom. 

With a sob, Jessie hid her face upon the 
sofa. 

How was it she didn’t understand 
heart before ? 

Was it possible that she loved that horrid 
Tom Mathews? 

Next day Sessie’s old schoolfellow, Flor. 
ence Maynard, came} but instead of feeling 
good-humored and happy, Jessie felt cross 
and miserable, a state of inind her sunny 
nature couldn’t understand. 

How could sbe have gazed with such de. 
light on that diamond ring yesterday, when 


ber 


| it filled her heart with loathing every time 


his cousin, crossed over to where she stood | 


at the window. 

“Watehing for you! and Jessie gave her 
head a toss that wet all her curls dancing. 
“T wae just saying to myself, sir, that you 


lalways came when you wasn't wanted. 
There, if you call that watching for 
you,” 


| “So that is what you was just saying to 
yourself, is it?’’ said Toi, trying to sup- 
press a broad grin. 

| dear little angel without win that talk- 
ing to one’s self isa very bad habit? There, 

| don’t flare up; I intended to be on my best 
behavior to-day, and I wan’t you to be 

| ditto. 

| ‘Really, Jessie, you 
quarrel. 

“Where did you get so much blush from, 
| and how came ail that shine in your eyes? 
| Halloo!'—Toin’s eyes fell upon the dia- 
| mond—“jewelry shop on fire round here, 

eb? Let's have a look at all that paste.”’ 
| And Tom coolly reached for Jessie's 
band, but she drew back indignantly. 

“Tom, you are an 
I'in no judge of false jewelry; 1 never 
wear any; and I don'tthink it likely that 
‘ayventieman's son would give mea paste 
ring.’ 

“So it was Anson Miller that gave you 
the diatnond ?”’ 

“That's right, Tom, call things by their 
proper names,"’ Baid Jessie, laughing. 

But the merry light that alwaystwinkled 
in Tom's blue eves had faded away, and 
his sSiniling countenance was a_ perfect 
blank. : 

Jessie was lost once more in adiniration 
| of her solitaire, and, without another word, 

Tom crossed the room, threw himself upon 
the sofa, twirled the ends of his moustache, 
and gazed hard at the ceiling. 

Surely something must have happened to 
disturb that horrid Tous Mathews, 

‘Neither spoke for some minutes. 
| Jessie continued to gaze at her jewel,Tom 
| to stare at the ceiling. 

As ifathought occurred to ber suddenly, 
Jessie crossed over and knelt beside her 
handsome cousin. 

“Why are you 80 quiet, Tom ?" 


look too pretty to 


‘Don't you know, you | 


she caught its sparkle to-day ? 

If she could only muster courage enough 
to give that ring back to Anson Miller. 

“Poor Anson," thought Jessie. “I won- 
der if he loves ne very inuch—if he would 
feel awfully grieved if 1 gave hii back the 
ring? But whata foolish girl I am! That 
horrid Tom cares nothing for me. I’)! 
forget him, and keep my troth with An- 
son.”’ 

But this was easier said than done. 

When Jessie enteredthe parlor that even- 
ing, she found Tom talking to beautiu! 
Florence Maynard as if he had known her 


all his life, and Anson Miller sat gazing at 


impertinent fellow. | 


“One has to be quiet sume time, Jes- | 


gic.” 
| _ “That's a good doctrine from the lips of | 
Ton. What has come over you—or to use 


; one of your own elegant phrases, what's 
struck you?’’ 

‘Perhaps it was the diamond,” and Tom 
gave aside glance at Jessie. 

“Now, Tom, like a dear, good cousin, we 
won't quarrel any more about that dia- 
mond. [came over here to tell you soine- 
| thing.” 

“Spare yourself the trouble,cousin mine. 
I know what vou would say. You are en- 
gaged to Anson Miller.”” ~ 

Jessie laughed merrily. 

“Good gracious!and not w thought of 
Anson Miller in inv head. Of course I 
supposed you knew I was engaged to An- 
son, but I wasn’t going to say a word about 
it, for I know it isaimatter Of indifference 
toyou. You are such a stoic, Tom, vou 
never get interested in anything. But I do 
wish you would try and feel some interest 
in what I have to say to you now.” 

“Do you, indeed? Well, what is it?” 

"Florence Maynard will be here to-mor- 
row, 

“Well, what of it?" 

“She is very beautiful, Tom.” 

“And who save she isn't? 

‘“Now,there it 1s, 
but I say she is,”’ 

“We 
voktr 


t 


, then she is,"’ 


the 


yy LACK A4yvyaln to 


said Tom, 


pro- 


nis 


rSmlie Colt 


Jess e, I’m sorry I can't ob we vou 
I'm not inclined for love 
week,’’ 
**But you must fall in love some 
| Tow ; and Florence is ac sweet,’ 


but 


falling in this 


tiine, 


Nobody says she isn't, | 


Florence, his eyes beaming with adinira- 
tion. 

In all her life, Jessie never passed such a 
miserable evening. 

That night she cried herself ill—so i]! that 
she was obliged to remain in ber own room 
sevoral days, 

When sLe went downstairs again, a great 
surprise awaited her. 

She watched her cousin Tom 
ence Maynard closely. 

Jessie’s heart beat joyfully, but it beat 
more joytully still when she noticed the 
conduct of her lover. 

If ever a man wasin love, Anson Miller 
was in love with Florence Mayvuard. 

“Anson, you love Florence,’’ she said to 
him one day. 

“Oh, Heaven! Jessie, I never meant that 
you should know that.”’ 

“Don’t speak like that, Anson. I feel 
happy—so very happy that you love Flor- 
ence. Here is your ring, Anson; I would 
have returned it to you the day you gave it 
to me, only I thought it would grieve you 
so. I never loved yvou—l love another.” 

And the hot tears rolled down Jessie's 
cheeks. 

“You, Jessie! you love another! Who is 
it?” 

“Don’t ask me who it is—but, yes, I'll 
tell you. Anson, I love that horrid Tom 
Mathews. And, oh, dear! I'tn so angry 
with myself for loving him; but I cannot 
help it.’’ 

hat Jessie, who was herself once inore, 
wiped her tears away with an anyry move- 
nent. 

At this point of the conversation there 
was a faint noise,as if someone was moving 
away from the window behind them; but 
Jessie did not notice it. 

She sent Anson away witha light beurt 
In questof Florence. 

“Why, Jessie, what areyou done ol 
here alone—star-gazing, I suppose?) 8 
Tom Mathews, stepping outon the ste), 
and standing where Anson Miller bad 
stood a few minutes before, ‘You are 
looking like a ghost, little cousin. Seei! I 
ont tell you something to cheer you up 4 

it.”’ 

Toin’s voice was onough to cheer Jessie: 
ber face was all siiles now, as she looked 
up at him. 

“Jessie, I’m interested—in love—head 
and heels in love with ene of the prettiest 
girls in creation.”’ 

“Tom !" cried Jessie, the smiles vanish- 
ing, ‘surely you're not in earnest?” 

“Never was more in earnest in my life. 
You see, little coz, I’ve taken your ad- 
vice,.”’ 

“Tom, it’s no use; she’s in love with 
somebody else.’ 

“Til be hanged if she is,”’ said Tom. 

“Yas, she is, Toin,’’ and the tears start 


and Flor- 


to Jessie’s eyes. “Florence is in Jove with 
Anson Miller.”’ 
“And you are shedding tears because 


Florence loves Anson?’ 
“No; [I'm crying for you, Vom.” 


“Then cry no more, Jessie, for Jin ia 
love with you, not Florence. After t’» 
ain eternally yours.” 

n!’’ wasall Jessie 

BCA ive spread fr 
[ifon’t wonder you're astonis i 
dear,’ said Tom,running his finger t!! a 
his aubarn looks. “Didn't know that : at 
tumbled into love myself until Isaw te 
diainond ring.” Tow 


borrid 


And Jessie imarried that 


Mathews, after all. 
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THE IMPOSSIBLE. 





BY B. R. 





Man cannot draw water from an erapty well, 
Nor trace the stories that gossips tell, 
Nor gather the sounds of a pealing bell. 


Man never can stop the billow’s roar, 
Nor chaiu ere wisue «ll they blow no more, 
Nor drive true love from a maiden's door, 


Man cannot o’ertake a fleeting Iie, 
Change his wheat to a field of rye, 
Nor call back years that have long gone by. 


Man cannoia cruel word recall, 
Fetter a thought, be it great or small, 
Nor honey extract fiom a drop of gall. 


Man never can bribe old Father Time, 
Gain the peak that he cannot climb, 
Nor trust the hand that hath done a erime. 


Man never can back ward turn the tide, 
Nor count the stars that are scattered wide, 
Nor find in a foola trusty guide, 


Man cannot reap fruit from worthless seed, 
Rely for strength on a broken reed, 
Nor gain a heart he hath caused to bleed. 


Man never can hope true peace to win, 
Vleasure without and joy within, 
Living a thoughtless life of sin. 








SAYINGS OF CHILDREN. 


— 


T a public meeting in Edinburgh, some 
time ago, Professor Blackie told his au- 
dience the following story : 

‘‘A little boy at a Presbytery examination 
was asked : 

‘‘“‘What is the meaning of regenera- 
tion ?’ 

‘Oh, to be born again,’ he replied. 

‘ ‘Quite right, Tommy. Youarea very 
good boy. Would you not like to be born 
again ?” 

Tommy hesitated, but on being pressed 
for an answer said : 

‘* ‘No.’ 

‘**Why, Tommy ?’ 

‘***For fear I might be born a lassie,’’’ he 
relied. 

This appears to be an excellent illustra- 
tion of the folly of asking children difficult 
theolugical questions before they are old 
enough to grasp the difference between 
worldly fact and divine allegory. 

We cull the following from one of the 
French papers : 

A little boy was sitting by the bed of his 
grandmouher, who was very ill. 

‘‘Ah, my poor child,’’ she said, ‘I am 
very bad; I am going to die.”’ 

He looked mystified fora few minutes, 
and then suddenly exclaimed : 

‘‘Why will youdie? Does God want an 
old angel ?”’ 

‘‘Grandpa,”’ said another intelligent little 
fellow, ‘‘who made those great ditches in 
your forehead ?’’ 

“God, my dear.’”’ 

‘‘What did he make them for?’ 

“I don’t know, Willie. Don’t ask silly 
questions.”’ 

Willie was thoughtful for a few moments, 
and then said : . 

“I know now! Father can tell how old 
his cows are by the wrinkles on their horns. 
Is that what God puts wrinkles on your 
brow for, grandpa ?’’ 

Children frequently put puzzling ques- 
tions at home to their parents on various 


/ 


subjects, as is evinced by the one which a | 


smart boy, who had been reading the news- 
paper, put to his father. 

‘‘Pa, has the world got a tail?’’ 

‘No, my boy; it is quite round,’’ replied 
his parent. 

‘‘Well,’’ persisted young hopeful, ‘‘why 
do the papers say, ‘80 wags the world,’ if it 
ain't got a tail?”’ 

Of a similar kind was the suggestion of a 
little girl who, while at a party, had left 
upon the table halt an orange. On passing 
the house the next morning, she thought of 
the orange, and feeling like finishing it, she 
entered and said to the lady : 

“Mrs. M——, I left part of an orange 
here last night, and I have called to see 
aboutit. If you can’t find it, you needn't 
trouble yourself to look, as a whole orange 
will do just as well.’ 

A little girl who had heard that every one 
was made of dust, was one day standing at 


the window, and appeared to be very in 
tently watching the eddies of that staple 
{ creation as it was whirled up by 't 
Her mother. observing the at 
w i was LOIDKIDE 
> responded, seriously : 
“_ thought, mamma, that there was going 


to be another little girl.”’ 

This, however, was not so precocious an 
answer as that wrung from another little girl 
who was reproved for playing with the 


boys, and was told that, being seven years 
old, she was too big for that now. 

‘“‘Why, grandma,”’ she replied, ‘the big- 
ger we grow the better we like 'em.”’ 

Some children are often amusing by rea- 
son of their conceit, as in the case of the 
young French gentleman of the mature age 
of five, who, on being told that the baby 
wanted to kiss hii, said : 

“Yes ; he takes me for his papa.”’ 

Amusing answers also occur when at- 
tempts are made to tax a child's memory 
about things with which it may be imper- 
fectly acquainted. In this category may be 
reckoned the two following incidents : 

‘Well, my child,’’ said a tather to his 
little daughter, after she came home from 


preacher said?’’ 

‘‘Nothing,’’ was the timid reply. 

‘Nothing !’’ he exclaimed, in a rather se- 
vere tone. ‘‘Now, remember, the next 
time you must tell me something of what 
he says, or I shall punish you.”’ 

Next Sunday the child came home with 
her eyes all wild with excitement. 

“Iremember something to-day, papa,”’ 
she cried eagerly. 

“I am very glad of it, 
‘‘What did he say ?’’ 

“He said: ‘A collection will 
made,’ ’’ 

We will close this article by an amusing 
| example of childish scepticism A little 


” 


said her father. 


now be 





prayers at his mother’s knee, and when he 
had finished the Lord’s Prayer, she said : 
boy.”’ 

The child raised his eyes to his mother's 


and then startled her with the reply : 
“It’s no use, mamma. He won't do it. 
I've asked hima heap o’ times.”’ 


brains 





Prejudice is the reason of fools. 

Health is the vital principle of bliss. 
Faith is a higher faculty than reason. 

If we build high, let us begin sow and 


| deep, 


Discretion of speech is more than elo- 
quence, 

The great man is he who does not lose his 
child’s heart. 

Indolence is the rust of the mind and the 
inlet of every vice. 

I’ve heard cunning old stagers say, fools 
for arguments use wagers. 

The weakest spot of every man is where 
he thinks himself the strongest. 

The progress of rivers to the ocean is not 
6o rapid as that of tne man vo ercor, 


est happiness for the greatest numbers. 

A certain amount of distrust whole- 
| some, but not 80 much of others as of ourselves. 

Where we may not be able to extirpate an 
evil, it is stili our duty to do what we can to lessen 
it. 

One distinguishing mark of man’s oteady 


of his warfare 


Is 





advancement is the increasing vigor 
against evil. 
your Coi- 


suould ad- 


Slumber not in the tents of 
umns. The world is advancing, and you 
vance with it. 
| Aye is not all decay; it is the 
that 


ripening, 


the swelling of fresh life within, withers and 


bursts the husks, 
The bore is usually considered a harmless 


creature, or of thatclass of irrational bipeds who 


hurt only themselves. 
| He who does not respect confidence, will 
' never @ind happiness in his path. The belief in vir- 
tue vanishes from his heart. 

The true grandeur of humanity is in 
moral elevation, sustained, enlightened, and deco- 
rated by the intellect of man. 

How many sighs and tears might be 
averted if kindness of hand, kindness of heart, and 
kindness of speech were general. 

Adversity is sometimes hard upon a man, 
| but for one man who can stand, prosperity, there are 
a hundred that will stand adversity. 

We must, if we are wise, make sgime cal- 
culations in our life, and say what we can spend pow, 
aud what we shall keep tor tue future 

The permanency of marriage is indispen 
sable to the security of families; and fan 
beama and girders which hold together the. Stat« 





ilies are thie 


church, ‘‘what do you remember of all the | 





boy about four years of age was saying his 
“‘Now, Willie,ask God to make youa good 


face for a few moments, as if in deep study, | 


of Bold. 


} a button sewed on, andeven then he 


| 


| cide on record 1s reported from Venice, 
| sisters, the daughters of a wealthy family, having de- 


That action is best that procures the great- | 


DAY EVEWNiwo r¢OST. 





A true sense of sin will bi ng us nearer | 
oO ' het erer The 2 
é A 
. a: 
" 
nwi K I ear 7, iad bett id 
tongue than them 


High things to each mind are the things 
above it. Let each put forth his hand for those on 
i hisown level. Itis dificult to thiak of things as 
| bigh io the abletract. 


— 


Femininities. 


——~— — 








News Notes. 














Voltaire said: Women teach us respect, 
civility and dignity. 

Mrs. Joyce, of.Methuen, Mass.,aged 101, 
reads fine print without glasses. 

As the rolling stone gathers no moss, 80 
the roving heart gathers no affection. 

A grand-niece of George Washington is 
said to keep @ boarding-house at Washington. 

God has placed the genius of women in 
their hearts—because the works of genius arealways 
works of love. 

Miss Helen Terry, the English actress in 
Irving's company, is reported to have had four hus- 
bands, ali of whom are living. 

Man destroys with horns like a bull, or 
with paws like a bear; woman, by nibbling like a 
mouse, or embracing !ikea serpent, 

‘No, sir, my daughter can never be 
yours.’* ‘‘I don't want her to be iny daughter, * ‘said 
the young ardent; ‘‘I want her to be my wife."’ 

Are American young women mercantile 
articles, like bales of hay or fatcattle? A directory 


of **‘American Heiresses’’ has been published in Lon- 
don. 


Among the western Indians the children 





are tied fast to a board and have their heads flattened 
by means of another board fastened down vver their 
foreheads, 
. . . ' 

When your friend is married put your 
good wishes into the shape of an old saying One 
year of joy, another of comfort, and all the rest 
content,.’’ 

‘‘Neuralgia’’ is the charming nameof a 


Her mother found it 
captivated by 


or 


charming girl {n Florida. ona 
medicine-bottle, and was completely 


its sweetness, 

There is a young lady in New York City 
who makes, it is said, about three hundred and fifty 
calls nearly every day of herlife, She works in a 
telephone office, 


A woman's advice is 
having: so, If you are in trouble, 
your wife, or your sister all about it 
flash upon your darkness, 

A Boston paper reports that a society has 
been organized in thatcity, the members of which 
have resolved not to givea seat In any public place to 
a woman who carries a dog, . 

The bill which has been pending in the 
Legislature of Washington Territory, granting suf- 
frage to women on an equality with men, has passed 
both houses and become a law. 


gencrally worth | 
tell your mother or 
And light will 





A man always looks through his pockets 
four times before handing his coat to his wife to have 
ie Alled with 
fear until the job is completed, 


An awkward compliment: Lady (be- 
tween the dances)—‘'l remember toy first ballag if it | 
were only vesterday/’* Her partner—*'What a won- 
derful memory you must have!"’ 

Denver, Col., contains more Chinese wo 
men’ than any other American city outside of Cali- , 
fornia, They appear on the streets clad in wide, loose 
trousers, gayly bedecked in gaudy colours. 

The triumph of woman lies rot in the 
admiration of her lover, but in the res, ct of her | 
husband, and that can only be gained by a constant 
cultivation of those qualities which she knows he | 
most values. 

One of the most remarkable cases of sui- 
Italy —three 


iiberately poisoned themeelves because of Il-health 


and disappointment Iu love, 
“T love your daughter better than I love 
Well,’ 
sulcide and 


my life,** said he to her obstinate father 
replied the heartless man, 
let her get rid oj you, That won't be much of a proof, 


but it will be satisfactory to me.*’ 


‘go comunslt 


In Armenia girls are married at twelve 





andthirteen, If they are left unmarried at sixteen 
they are likely to remain old maids; but there is hope 
forthem till the nineteenth birthday, After that they 
a weed.or useless plant. 


are called **Lor,** 


srides, asa rule, find ita new and rather 


unpleasant sensation to accept money from their hus- 


bands linmediately atter marriage. But an all-wise 
Providence provides for such matters, and in the 
course of time this feeling gradually wears 


away. 

An Indiana boy having run away with a 
and got married in Michiyan, her 
her clothes after she 


Kirl aged sixteen 
parents look away got 
home again, avd she is now obliged to stay in the 
house, and cannot receive the congratulations of her 
friends. 


A lady in Toronto got to Jaughing over 
soine arnusing incident, and couldu‘t stop. Finally 
the doctor was called in, but Lhe couldn't quiet her; 
aud she might bave died laughing if a telegram had 
not arrived just then saying thather husband's mo- 
ther was coming on @ visit. 


Mrs. Lydia Carney, of Dresden, Maine, 
has the flat-iron which 146 years ayo her grandmother 


used to tron the baby clothes of John Hancock, who ' 


signed the Declaration of Independence with such a 
grand flourish. 
of the live coais with which it is heated, 


“Mr. Jones, will you celebrate Thanks 


giving this year?’ “Well, [ hadu'’t made up my 
mind vet. Why do you ask ?** ee just thought 
from the number of yarns you were feeding your 
credulous little wife witu, that you were yetting a 

ifledi goose ready for the occaslon,*’ 

A Florida paper is working up its cir 

tt } rather a novel way It Tere a prer 

ver pie that gets mar 
* for ea birt ) w 

Mrs. Kate Sotherr f Ge 

enzy f jealo sy killed Nar 24a ( vA 
years ago ata dance, was sent to a t i 
kept bya relative, and ber husband was permitied to 
accompany her. She hadtwo children born 4d ng 
her nominal imprisonment, and was pardoned a few 
days ago. 


back | 


The iron is hollow for the insertion 


Nearly 3,000 births occur in London every 
week. 

Hay is fetching $86a ton in Cook City, 
Montana. 

Texas produces half the cotton raised in 
the South. 

A hen's nest has just been patented in 
Washington, 

There are something like 21,000 public 
lamps in Paris. 

There are nine negroes in the new Vir- 
«iuia Legislature. 

The mills of Manchester, Mass., made 
last year 60, 0¥ miles of cotton. 

Not a single arrest of eny kind was made 
in Natchez, Tenn., last month, 

There are 5,000 square miles of unbroken 
pine forest in Southeast Georgia. 

Boston's population now includes a child 
born of pure-blooded Chinese parents. 

New York clergymen say that their wed- 
ing fees are not as generous as they were. 

A gas-light burner has been invented 
which shuts iteelf off when it is blown out, 

A female cowboy (7) is one of the interest- 
ing features in Las Vegas, N. M., society. 

Dr. David Ward owns 2,200,000,000 feet 
of standing pine in Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Nym Crinkle says that the stockholders 
of New York'stwo opera houses represent §1, 000, 0, - 
OOo, 

The United States has 16} doctors toevery 


10,000 persous. In fngland the proportion is siz to 


10, 000, 
A hospital in which only female physi 
clans will be employed, is to be erected lo Calcutta, 
India. 
Rochester, N. 


* with literary 


Y., has added ‘‘pumpkin 


ple socials, * exercises, to her society 


| events, 


A Virginia, Nev., residence that cost 
$30, 000, was told recently,a San Francisco paper says, 
for $1, #00. 

‘Bee ranches,’’ as California apiaries are 
called, are fast Increasing in the Southern portions ot 
that State. 

Beaumont, Quebec, has an athlete said to 
be 105 years old, and he wants to engage in a wrest- 
ling match. 

A red headed girl in New Jersey has run 
away trom home because her mother was going to dye 
her hair black. 

Policemen in various cities in Europe re- 
celve pay rauging from M@centsin Constantinople to 


§lin Edinburgh. 


A Buffalo man has spent 83,000 in boring 
for water, aod hasn't gotadrop yet out of bis deep 
hole in the ground, 

Vienna, it is said, has become such a law- 
leas city, that ouly conrageous people venture on the 
streete late at night, 

One hundred and ten pounds is the weight 
of a three-year-old child named Fitz Buchauan, who 
lives in Greenup, Ky. 

Among the postoffices in the country 
there are 31 Washingtons, 19 Shermans, 1b Sheridans, 
13 Grants, and #'Salems. 

It is estimated that 10,000 hunters are 
killing deer and Buffalo in Montana, along the line of 
the Northern Pacitiec Road, 

It is estimated that there are 17,000 den- 
tiste in this countey, and that they use a tun of gold 
cvery year tor Olling teeth, 

The policemen’s lot is not a happy one 
in London, where no fewer than 3,541 persons were 
arcested last year tor assauiting officers, 

This was a very concise verdict of a coro- 
"We find that the deceased 

ing Tom Watlings a iar.’ 


ner’s Jury in Idaho; 


came to his death by cal 


West Foxborough, 
furayg 


had the 
a lady 
1 52 years, acting In the posi- 


Mass., has 
saine postinistress jarter of a century, 
who 


tion. 


is atill, at the age 


in Mil- 
the authori- 
either hoops or 


The students in a female colloge 
waukee, Wis., 
tles have torbidden the wearing 


are in rebellion becaum 
vl 


bangs. 


In France they are using ravens instead 
of carrier pigeons. OF ravens are pot as 
swift as pigeons, but they are not as lable to be at- 
tacked by birds of prey. 

In the neighborhood of Agra, in India, 
Hctildren, froma few months to four years old, are 
stated to have been carried off by wolves during the 
past half year, 

Texas farmers last year sold 859,000,000 
worth of cotton, $4,000,000 wortheof cattle, §7,000, loo 
worth of wool and mutton, and §1,\00,40 worth of 
horses and hides, 

——> « 

W are Pastor OF THE CANTON CuURCH, 
New Jerse 


course, 


a 


_- 


vy, some years ago, | temporarily lost my 


voice, aod wasin consequence unable to preach for 
nearly a year Lastepring IL began to have all the 
svinptoms of losing it again. [ labored with great 
‘fi ty, fearing each time Upreacheu would be the 
ast. In July Leommenced using Dr. Jayne bx pec- 
t ant, at the samme time r bing mv throatand chest 
f « Liniment. | gargied my thruat daily 
the directions given in Dr. Jayne’e 4! 
arr ¢ taking the b.xpe rant reg 
5 e 
4 
" 
} q ant A Zz iit 4s Cone, 
‘ »dulng he, Inakes me auxious tu recommend it 
sli whe are suflering from Throat or Lung Com- 
plaints.—Kev. W, Pike, Lakeville, Wasbiugtes 
| County, &. Y,. 
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FACULTIES OF BIRDS. 





* N studying the habits of birds, one can- 
+ not but be struck with the fact that, in 


proportion to their imany dangers, experi- 


vil hearted, quick-witted, bold or timid, fero 
ke ous or cunning, passionate as the falcon or 
‘ deliberate as the rook, accoriling to the life 
4 they have to lead. 

% And, inore than this, we find that they 
¢ display in many waysa remarkably high 


degree of intelligence. 

The water-ben, for instance—which 
found from Siberia to the ¢ 
of human facility, as Mr. Ruskin otwer 
in adapting iteelf to climate, as well as 
most buman domesticity of 
curious fineness of sagacits 
in taste. 

A family of then, 
were constantly adding 
nest, and made real havoc 
garden; for, though 
the chief ingredients, 


‘apo—hasia k 


‘sre geege et 


temper 


ind Syrriprathis _ 


tted by a lady, 
their 


flower 


much pe 
tuiaterials to 
the 

and leaves are 
they seem to 


in 
sliraw 


havean 


eve for beauty, and the old) hen bes been 
z reen surrounded with a brilliant 'h of 
scarlet anemones! 
: This wsthetic water-nen, with ber mate, 
gi lived at Cheadle, in Staffordshire, i the 
Ls rectory moat, for several seasons, always, 
j however, leaving it in the spri: “Boing 
constantly fed, the pair bees juitet . 
‘ built their nest in ao thorn busi, e 
" with ivy, whieh had tallen into the 
£4 and when the voung w mA i 
- the parents brouglit t? ur « 
drawitiy-roomr v | 
> regularly fed wath 
’ lady of the house pour thems t! i" “ 
; attention, they .earned te look 1 . 
their natura: protectress 
much #oO thatone t fin particular, w 
; wasiinuch pers tee fotos at, would 
z when itta end, Vt rF Frelity 
Whenever sie .4 J nerd is 
Cate as learned r wis, au t 
and assembled round, to th 
, seventeen. Thev also inate other 
mn 6the) dogs) belonging to the ta 
*f approaching then wit t fear, fur 
4 off with great alar t i ira 
° strange dog. “Prank Buekland yivessey l 
_* curious instances of t special habita of 
} more birde in procuring: thie f | I 
“ black Is, tlirushes, otc., Carry sialis Con- 
1 sideral distances forthe purpose of break- 
bhigg their whbelis agalnet Some 4 k or stone 
“ Thomnas Edward, tho Seottish nituralist, 
; deseribes gulls and ravens flving to a yreat 
helght with crab or other shellfish, and let- 
ting thein fali on stones in order to sinus 
the shells; and, iftheyv do net break o 


Gret attewipt, he saves they pic 


° again and carry thein up vet higher, rm 
zs peating the operation again till the @heli is 
Y broken. 
Ravensoften resort to this e@ontr: 

Darwint sof a { having t 

ediv seen too hop 1 a poppers 

shake the lead with a | t 

were seattered, wh 2s tig 

ground and ate up the » s. 8 

are gifted with a sense of Obsery 

proaching to Something very like reus a 


faculties, as the following aneedote | 


At agentieman’s bous Sta . 
EFogland, the phewants are fed f 
of tho@e boxes Cie fof whieh rises with 
the pressure of the | want atandiog 
"a railio frorntoflt the box A Naler-lie 
Serving this, went a ation 6 reéii 
ass 1) as the east ‘ t he 
welylitol tiie } » sathe t raise 
the lid of the box, Ss) as t able to pet 
at the corn, the water el Rept rp ilig 
the railto give additional impetus t ts 
all Welt. 
a a % , 
i: his partially sueceeded, but mot to the 
? BALI X's i the Sica ue bird, w 
* 
therefore went off; and soon returuing 
witha bird of itsown species, the united 
a weight of the two had the desired ctfect.and 
‘ the success ul pair enjoyed the beneiit of 
ey their ingenuity. 
if —_> - 
> 
Y ler The theory that water in freezing 
ig Clears iself of noxious gerins has beer 
, Bhown bv careful trial to be untrue. C 
fe tanninated water vields inmipure ice, on 
‘ 
‘ atter how slowly the [freezing 8 aceom- 
“ 
ps bee i 
—_ *- oe 
~* WoHeN vis) r ‘ New Y¥ k ¢ ‘ 
BA t t x, wv *s 1 1 { arriaw 
Hi ‘ . ‘ aN Nron H r 
a 
‘ ~~ ra ( - 
“) " ~ . " 
cn t ti 8 at any 3 Urei-ciagae Dvlé a 
a4 the city. 
bi. 24 - 
e . 
2 
as 
2% 
A 
4 


ences, and pleasures, they become warm- | 


DR. RADW AY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 





Facetie. 


Stock taking—Sheep- stealing. 
Epitaph op # cricketer—‘‘Over. "’ 
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Oh, Lucinda. CUT THIS OUT AND SHOW IT TO YOUR FRIENDS, IT APPEARS BUT ONCE. 


Scenes of Childhood. 
Grandmother's Chair. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


PASHION CHAT. 





every womanof refinement will try 
to permit herself, even though she may 
have toretrench in other ways tuo make 
both ends of her toilet budget meet. The 
woian who sacrifices all to glittering war- 
paint, and is satisfied at homne and on un- 
dress occasions t) look like a slovon, has 
been moralized upon sufficiently and the 
baseneass of ber soul exposed. 

Not #0 inach has been said of her sister 
@attern, who consumes ber substance in 
vel vets and satins, laces and brocades, furs 
and diamonds, and does not in tho least 
inind wearing her stockings out at the heel 
or patched, or probably pot patched, clieuw- 
inom. 

Underclothing never exhibited a greater 
variety, never was athing of as inuch iin- 
portance, us at present. 

Indeed, it nay be said that the conspic- 
uousness given it wasign of our advanced 
civilization. 

We inay mark lhe latter stages 
gradual evolution from the 
shirtiess condition, through a crude Inter- 
inediate state, until a hundred years or #0 
ago people never wore night-dressos, for in- 
stance, to its pitel 
which combines lightiess and warinth and 
the iioest artistic 
ment’ of feminine coquetry. 


| gemhi underclothing is a luxury which 


by the 
barbarian’s 


present of perfection, 


coinfort with “rafline- 


Jain underclothing to be bought ready 
nade is so abundant and so cheap that the 
poorest need not lack decency in this re 


apect nowadays, nor need economical wo- 
men feel that they must make every stiteh 
of their underciothing, as they formerly 
did, «8 everything. 

And, ou the other hand, 
afford to follow the latest whims of fashion 


and has a weakness for pretty 


she who can 


“lingerie” 


can be decked out as never before. In 
weightand in number of garments the 
French ‘elegante’s’ underclothing has 


now reached the miniinum, 
She wears a very tnuen vored chemise at 


all—a silk vest under the corset being found 


more conveniont—drawers that reach to 
the knee, snd twoakirta only, both very 
scant, and the underone, which jis of col- 
ored flannel—white flannel is very little 
used even with evening dress — quite 
abort. 

The most charining of theme Jittle skirts 
are of black or colored surah, wadded and 
quilted, aud peiiumed with sachet pow- 
der. 


This powder is chiefly used for the pur- 
pose, as it has the scent of violets. If some. 
thing simpler ia wanted a black sural un- 
der-petticoat is lined with red or other col- 
ored flannel of lipzhtish texture. 

The the 


iteelf, is nade on aw very deep yoke if 


under-petticoal, like petticoat 
the 
wearer lias large lips. 

In any case this is always the best model. 
tov ; it 
another 


through 


The petticoat is, of course, colored 
has one breadth forthe front 
for the back, and aribbon is 
the top part of the latter soine inches below 


and 
run 


the waistand draws up what fulness there 
is into plaits tehind, 

This skirt is of black or red satin quilted, 
perfumed also, perhaps, and of plush, wad 
ded and perfumed, and trimmed with soue 
plaitings of lace on the edge. 

When more inexpensive they are of dark 
felt embroidered witha band of plush ap- 
plique designs in a brighter color, and fin- 
ished witha couple of plattings of felt, and 
blacker colored firmer satin of fine quality, 
wadded and quilted, and with a little 
woolen lacegon the edge, iakes a very ser: 
vioeable, durable and handsome 
coat. 

With such a warin skirt as this it is of 
course not necessary to wear a wadded un- 
der-skirt, too, 


A light flannel is sufficient. The colored 


surah ‘“sets,”’ consisting of night-dress, 
cheume, drawers and = corset-cover, and 


@daborately trimined with lace or embroid- 
ery, sell at prices which prevent them from 
being generally worn; but they are exquis- 
dte, of course. 

They are bought for bridal 
deai, The vext finest thing in lingerie is 
batiste, als» profusely adorned with lace 
and eubrotiery and colored ribbons, But, 
aa the latter, inany ladies prefer to dispense 


Rem ha wre rd 


with therm, and, indeed, would rather do 
Wilthless triiminiog in thelr unuderclothinyg 
" et rf, ih ] i 
} aA 
“ .Y 
tal ~ ~ q n ‘ 
re O88 


Also that separate >usties are rather aban- 
Guoved for whalebones auda litle padded 


petti- 


THE SATURDAY 





| cushion inthe back of the dress itself, 
which is thus apt to bang very wuch bet- 
ter. 
To reauime, then, as little underclothing 
is worn a8 possibie (the dress always fel- 
ting for the better the less there 1s under- 
neath it), and what there Is of it must be 
as liglt, ae trim, and atthe same Unio as 
wari amit can be made, and, lastly, under 
alinost exclusively, colored ; 
Haunel pelliovals, 


clothing is, 
colored corsots, colored 
colored satin petticoats, colored stockings ; 
perhaps, alao, in the case of great ‘‘ele- 
gantes,"’ colored surah night-dresses,cheii- 
ises and) drawers. 

The trains %f many of the 
dresses—we will repeat here that they are 
about a yard and turee-quartere in length 
trom the waist—are made separate from the 
skirt, and fall away from it in straight, 
heavy folds, without drapery. 

(ienerally they are of a color contrasting 
with the petticoat underneath and lined 

with a third color, perliaps, or with tiat of 
| the front. 

These traing are quite narrow. 
peaked bodice, almost ulwave “decollette,”’ 
the the 
of the the 


tnaterial of 
rest of 


matches #Olmeliiies 
train, Sometinics that 
toilet. 

This dowager-like style is chiefly suitable, 
of course, for married ladies, As tho sea- 
son's fashions settle down into the decided, 
plainly marked types, it becotaes moro and 


a:nnbroiderod, of yet, 


more evident that rie 

of floss, of chenille, intermixed with Lug 
les, and large appliqued plush and velvet 
flowers outlined with gilt and silver thread 


{ listinctive Sivns of the 


r fine cord, are the dist 
richest, the wiost beautiful toilets. Ono ex- 
quisite lniported ball dress, destined for a 
New York society leader, isof whito satin 


covered with colored Mowers rked in tine 
wools instead of silks, 

The All 
these exquisite trimmings have, of course, 
tot 


And their price iss 


efleet is soft, mel and beautifal. 
very artistically treated, 
uCuthal not every one 


Cah afford tiie. 


The charming ou fered fronts of 
black, white or col { tulle which are 
thrown over S tin «fr t mati, and por 
Which flowers seoutt. ie been thrown 


With awdiguit lad, are 

titese, ; 
Nothing more lovely could be desired for 

a ball aress, 

Lace for entire dresses and forthe fronts 


of evening toilets are being less worn in 





Paria than they were last year, at which 
time they were rather thoroughly sun auto | 
the ground. 

Buton this mide the Atlantic the vy wil! 


Bhow no falling off of popularity tuis Win 
ter, at least. 
Remarkably 


elegant looking house 


dresses of velvet trimmed with fur—ehin- 
Chilla, fox, beaver, seal—are being made by 
Bomeof the Parisian houses, 

The fronts are of some bright color, pink, 
blue, red, old, bouffant 


caught knots of 


under 
With 


Mauve, 
putts of white lace 
ribbon to tmiateh, 

Another model shows this 


and front made of bright 


houtlant 
Blriped gauz 


Vert 


Shirred on diagonally. 


These full, putty fronts are 


ainong the most favorite designs for dress, 


altogether 
‘“negliges, ’ w rappers, tea gowns and louse 
dresses, 

The 


S: read and grow as it cid twe nty or tiftee: 


. 


fashion for low-necke ] dices MAY 


years ago,till no wouimn will be ton wrande 
toilette’? who does not od pt it. But that 
Will not just now. Sleeveless bodices ars 
Sort of compromise which any 
strike, 

For with the long wrinkled Suede glove, 
| reaching to the elbow, or above it 
must be thin indeed which dare 
itself uncovered. 

Another compromise is that of the low. 
necked bodice, finished with a soft nullor 
tulle, or lace che misette which covers the 
shoulders, softening the effect of bones if 
| there are any to show, and finishing around 

thethroat with a full rache held by a black 

velvet. The sleeves mmatel the chemisette, 
and inay be quite full, ending with a trill 
of lace at the elbow. Speaking of gloves, 

We nay notice that tan color is still fas})- 

jionable, and exclusively used with dinner 


WO.MATL Can 


nh arin 


Let show 





dress, dark reception dresses, ete. With 
ligt evening dress these gloves are less 
used thas pale cream colored ones, White 
gloves are used with white wilets, but they 
must be of undressed kid. 
Fireside Chat. 
ryilt : toy eR 
wre f toys for tb " . 

than foriperly, and thi 1 ‘ 4 

are that the season will be even inore pros- 


t 


perous than in 1582, which was a red-letter | 


| year for all eugaged in the business, 


The | 


| re 


| for their ex perience. 


new evening | 


| adults is the trick civar-case, 


EVENING POST. 











ile but few toys of last year’s inake ae 
over to this season, novelties 


without which no dealer 
successful. 

‘wand the head of a great 
importing firin, “euch house has its own 
who are aiways busily employed 
inething new aod taking,and 


been earned 
bein in demand, 
could hope to be 

“[n this trade, 


lesivners 


n planning Ss) 
: nau who hits upon anything that is at- 
teoctive to the juvenile eye, and which 
cnands # large sale, finds it profitable 


both for bimseif and lis eimpl: vers. . 

\ few years ago the Atmerican dealers 
dey ermal d alii st exe usively on the joreiyn 
market for poveluies of almost every de- 
otior and were compelled to pay deany 

“Within the past five years we have not 
nivianulactured better and finer toys 
than could be found abroad, but we have 
actually been carrying, Nyguratively speak- 


ing, Goals to Newcastle. 

“In other words, we are now selling 
American toys in) France, Gerinany and 
oclind—eountries which formerly mono- 
polized everything in this: line. Only a 


week ago T shipped ten eases of one of new- 
and by odds the most novel toy that has 
LuiS BeMsorn 


wen produced in this country 
) England, and have orders for more. 1 


@ 
i 
ti 
refer to the Mother Goose group. In this 
toy Mother Goose and a part of her numer- 








= —— 
(Correspondence. 


MAUD.—No. ld et fe ou ee 
arrange it. — 7 

JENNIE R.—lIl. Part and waj 
mean. 2 Very good. * bY all 

May.—The color of the lock of h 
scnt isa light brown, 

CHARLIE.—You can have the 
tion put up at any drug store, 

W. W.—It would be impossil, 


advise you in the matter, 
eician. 





We oou 


air you 
prepara. 


le for us to 
Consult your family phy. 


DaNKyY.—You nervousness arises froin 
weakness, for which you should take touic wedteine 
consult a medical man, , 

PoLL.—Diseharge that young man and 
let him find some one better fitted to his tastes, If 
he — in this way before Marriage, what 
alter 


Gus.—L We think it an excellent chance 


| fora young man, and we advise you to accept the 


ous progeny are represented by a number | 


placed on 
belind a 


which are 
are bidden 


of wooden figures 
springs and which 
partition. 


“Several knobs attached to each of the 
several Springs under the fingers project 
from the base of the toy. The amusement 


iS oceasioned by throwing a wooden ball at 
these knobs, which, when struck, Cause @ 
figure to Spring frou its hiding place, Each 
Louse and fivure is numbered, and counts 
according to the success oO! the player in 
lnbahing the fyures Julap Up. 
“Another novelty which finds great 
worand isin great demand by dealers 
throughout the country, and which also has 
been pressed on the Muropean market, is 
called goblin ten-pl 

“This game introduces the 
inaking nine-ping in sections. 

“The pins are made to represent 
inen, Chinamen, swells, dudes, 
and negroes, and are placed on 
The total length of the tigures 
heads on is about six or seven inches, and 
the heads are imore than two inches 
long. 

“The juvenile plaver, having arranged 
his board, takes a miniature cannon to a 
respectable distance, loadsit with a rubber 


His. 
principal of 
police- 


a board. 


Wl, pulls the ramrod trigger and dis- 
ehnarves the wu. 
“Tt the shot be wood and true it will de- 


ea itate two or three heads of the pins, and 
so the seore is run up, 

“One of the best toys of foreign make 
tis vear‘cotmies from a Nuremburg house 
and is christened the Singing Top. It is 
considerably larger than the ordinary 
juetalor hutuning top which has been on 
this tmarket for a year or so back,and when 
put in inotion gives forth accords or 
chorals. 

“To set it off, the string is wound solidly 
about the tube and is then pulled swiftly 
and firtuly. When these tops are placed 
on atnarble table or a glass case, the music 
uder and clearer, 

“Another novelty of foreign make is the 
inusical becr glass. By an ingenious econ- 
trivanece arranged on bottoin of the 
glass, different airs are plaved while one is 
enjoying a yvlass of foaming lager. Glass 
decanters are arranged in a similar fashion, 
and by this ieans inelody can be secured 
at all hours.’ 


is | 


the 


All of the toy firtins have larger stocks of 
novedties In the way oftoy banks. Among 
{ Bt notice what is called the 


Lined tbo thle Is 
Bank.’ 


‘Lion 


In this a large ape sitsin the branch ofa | 


tree at the foot of whieh is a lion. 


soldiers | 


with their | 


offer. 2. Use your own fudgment. 
is verv good, 

(GG LENBRIER.—A locket, fan, workbox or 
a pair of errings. 2 Yeq, quite tall enough, 3, 
Luvender water isa pleasant perfume, but cousuit 
your own taste. 

HrETTA.—ASK an explanation. If bere 
fuses to give you one, or offers only a lame apology, 
refuse *o keep company with him. Do not allow bin 
to make a fool of you, 

ENDEsSA.— You had better call at once 
upon the young lady's parents and tell them of your 
engagement, and get thein to consent to 
riage with the daughter. 

WALWIN.—You appear to value your 
fellow creatures merely on account of their rank or 
riches, and in proportion as they minister to the 
augmenting of your own importance. 

PHILLIS.—If you cannot devote so much 
the to old friends as formerly on accouut of an in- 
creasing circle, take care to prevent them from 
iinagining that you forget past kindnesses. 


3. Your writing 


your mar- 


STUDENT.—Syncopation in music is when 
the first halfofa note beginson the unaccented or 
weak part ofa bar, and the other half is continued 
and terminates on the accented or strong part. 


LANCASTRIAN.—If he goes off in that 
way, lethimn go. You will then know the truth, and 
although it will be bitter for a time, you will get over 
itaftera while, and doubtless have a happier fate in 
the future than you would, 

DuKE.—Carte blanche is a French phrase, 
which means, literally, a blank sheet ol paper. Giv- 
ing aman carte blanche means that he has no write 
ten directions, but is at liberty tou act as he pleases in 
the matter entrusted to him. 


Harry.—The name Quakers was ori- 
ginally applied by a Derby magistrate to the mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, because George Fox, 
the founder, admonished him and those present to 
quake at the name of the Lord, 

CArERWIs.—The first practical applica- 
tion of the steam engine as a locomotive power took 
place in 1804 on a railroad at Merthyr Tydvil, in 
South Wales. The engine was constructed by Messrs, 
Trevithick and Vivian, under a patient ebtained by 
them two years previously. 


ANx1ous.—Disturbances in the head are 
sometimes the result of some affection of the leart, 
and the ringing in the ears of which you complain Is 
one of the symptoms of the enlargement of the 
ventricles of that organ. Should the troulle con- 
tinue, consult a gvod phyeician concerning |. 

APOLLO. — Joanna Buaillie, the Scoteb 
poetess, was the daughter of «a Presbyterian clergy- 
ller greatest achievement was undoubtedly 
‘*Playsa on the Passions,** which, though erroneous 
in conception, are full of noble jmpressive 
poetry, and often characterized by intense dramatic 
power, ; 


L. K. 0.--Vegetarianisin has been tried 


man, 


and 


| for thousands of years by millions of people, and has 


\ inonkey is seated in the tree at the 
back of and in close proximity to the ape, | 
SGopen paliiis extended toward the 


)a chattering attitude, By placing a 
( pen palin of the ape, and 
touching @§pring, the monkey leaps upon 
the ape’s back and knocks the coin from 
, , his ‘ : j 
the latte rshiand, and the lion opens his 
inouth to eateh the coin and swallows it. 
A neat thing that is tinding favor among 
The case is 


lnm the 


| of tnetal and is not unlike in shape the or- 


| dinary cases on sale in tobacco stores, 


AS @ | @&rraugeueuls. 


The 
trick consists in handing the case to your 
friend and profering acigar. 

IIe accepts tie offer, and when he pulls 
out the case is startled by the appearance of 
a jumping jack instead of a cigar. 

In the doll line are several new features 
of French and German make, particularly 
1 Wax. Soue are arranged with joints and 
movable heads and eyes, that lisp and sing 
aud wake a few steps, 

ee 


CONVENIENT Si REENS.—In a bed-room 


occupled by two persons, whieh js also 
their dressing-rooin, a Siinple movable 
screen adds mueh= to comfort. ltean be 


placed ia front of the wastist ind, and tay 
sonly framed upon an ordinary pine 
Clothes-horse chosen of heivht to suit. This 
covered with leat! 


her-paper,cretonne, 


“Ath be 


‘ 


rbe of plain unbleached sheeting, which 
Sa fO0d ¢ rto contrast Vith a black-ver- 
SOG mt . \ f AY COIne Gown 
: ooth & ' it ay 
A j 

. 
is re 4 cl 1. 
? the w , t Iza and the spue 
oe full red metting. This is 
julle Ind ani-like« in) its effect, and very 


CouvEenlent to 


| ual for a lady to ask a gentleman to escort 


failed, the flesh-eating people out-fighting, out- 
working, and out-thinking the eaters of vagetables 
only ; but between vegetarianism and the flesli-eal- 
ing habits of well-to-do people in this country, there 
is a wide distance, 

Aipa.—1. In many circles it is not unus 
her to ene 
tertainments where she is sure the gentleman fs 
either invited or will be welcome, 2 In the country 
or in towns where young ladies drive themseives& 
great deal, there is no impropriety in asking intimate 
friends to accompany thei, 

CLARA.—In speaking toa lady respect 
ing the gentleman to whom she is married, itis not 
consistent with the rules of etiquette to say, “Your 
husband.’’ Politeness requires the substitution of 
“Mr. ——,’’ and in this respect the mode of tuquiry 
when speaking of a married ladv is the saine. Neither 
is it proper to say to an acquaintance, ‘How 1s your 
father or mother ?*’ 


Lity.—Consult yous mother. A mother 
is apt to think there is hardly any girl who ts quite 


| good enough for her son ; and by telling your mother 


just how you feel you will probably enlist ler sym 
pathies in your favor, That being done, she wi!!! - 
to work to find out some plan for helping you out of 
the difficulty in such a way asto save your fathers 
reelings as much as possible. 


READER.—The word palace meant orig!" 


ally adwelling onthe Palatine Hill of Rone. On 
tLis hill the first Augustus built his .nansion, 4° 1 his 
example was followed by Tiberius and Nero. Under 
the last named Emperor, all private houses ©! the 
Palatine Hill had to be pulled down to mast im 
for the **Golden House,** called the Palath or 
| palace of palaces. shis palace continued to! sa 
residence of the Roman’ Emperors tothe time © 
Alexander Severus. 
B. B. -Bathos isa term employ ) 
e at a * lescent 
A 7 
g arid 
esse of bathos that he & 
ild be unconscious of his fall,and whit 
ug on the earth should imagine that hels © od 


‘ » well 
A good example of bathos is the 


|; Kuown couplet— 
Screen tue bath or dressing | 


the heavens, 


‘and thou, Dalhousie, tho great god of wa", 
Lieuteuant-General to the Earl of Mar. 





B’ 


| 
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